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Nobody takes you away like Johnson 


Reliability means we can cut the engines in open water and let the boys swim off the side. When 


we bought the bigger boat, Johnson® outboards were our first choice for V-Power, based 
on our own experience. 
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maneuvering. The QuikStart™ system means no-miss starting on a damp morning 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Let’s use our history 


ou’ve got a lot of history down 

there, don’t you?”’ It was a friendly 

comment from a taxi driver in 
Vernon, B.C. He had been telling us about 
the B.C. interior with all the enthusiasm 
of someone who'd decided a decade ago 
to pick up stakes, leave Ontario and 
resettle in a new part of the country. He 
was a local history buff, he told us, and 
proceeded to prove it by filling us in on 
the story behind a couple of landmarks 
we passed. 

Asking us where we were from, he 
was surprised to find a couple of people 
from the Maritimes in Vernon in the 
middle of winter. Then he made his 
observation about us and our history. 

Listening to what other people say 
about your community or region is one 
of the fundamental rules in building up 
lasting and healthy tourism. You can 
decide to develop your strengths, try to 
compensate for weaknesses, or create 
new perceptions. 

Many times I’ve heard other people 
comment on how much history we have 
in the Maritimes and Newfoundland. This 
time it hit home. When you think about 
it, our history and our heritage are aspects 
of this region which are distinctive, both 
to Canadians and Americans. They are 
aspects of the region which people here 
are very conscious of, proud of, con- 
cerned about. Yet it’s not been considered 
nearly so much an asset to our region as 
other things, like our ocean beaches and 
our scenery. 

Of course there are examples of tourist 
promotion that are very much history and 
heritage related. Not only are there the 
big attractions among national historic 
parks — Grand Pré, the Halifax Citadel 
and Louisbourg — but there are the many 
successful festivals and celebrations that 
have a historical and heritage basis. Think 
of the region’s folk festivals; the Gath- 
ering of the Clans in Nova Scotia; even 
all the Anne of Green Gables activities 
in P.E.I. which are based on our literary 
and cultural heritage. 

One of this year’s heritage-related 
events is being organized in P.E.I. around 
the 125th anniversary of the Charlotte- 
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town conference which was the basis of 
confederation. Organizers have been 
seeking out the direct descendants of the 
Fathers of Confederation, inviting them 
to the Island to participate as honoured 
guests in special activities. This is a 
particularly imaginative example of 
building on our historical roots because 
it reaches out to Canadians across the 
country who have a historical connection 
to the region — a connection that, until 
this year, they may have been only dimly 
aware of. 

This is the plus side of the story. The 
minus side is that, overall, we are still 
focussing on our sun, our beaches, our 
oceanfront. And we’re doing so in a world 
where travellers are able to choose be- 
tween a whole host of destinations which 
can offer these attractions, year round. 
And the sophistication of the vacationer 
is rapidly increasing, so the same things 
that brought them to our communities in 
the past may not be attractive any more. 

We may have a lot of history, but many 
of the groups and institutions who 
preserve and make known that history 
have virtually no capacity to tell the world 
about themselves, and no one is doing it 
for them. Yet the impression you get is 
that many people are coming here in part 
because they are interested in our history; 
perhaps many more would, if the idea 
were promoted and encouraged. 

We all know that our history is what 
makes us unique. Our heritage is one of 
the things we’re rightly most proud of. As 
we get ready to welcome the millions of 
visitors who come here every summer, 
the question is: shouldn’t we be doing a 
lot more to build on this unique aspect 
of Atlantic Canada? For many Canadians, 
it is the specifics of our history which 
makes us different from other parts of the 
country — and other parts of the world. 
For many Americans, this region repre- 
sents the historical road down which the 
U.S. chose not to travel. 

We do have lots of history, as the man 
said. Shouldn’t we be making a lot more 
of it? 

— James Lorimer 


KING’S-EDGEHILL 
SCHOOL 
WINDSOR, NOVA SCOTIA 
CANADA BON 2T0 
FOUNDED 1788 


Located in a rural setting 
50 kilometres from Halifax 


King's-Edgehill, the oldest independent 
school in Canada, is a co-educational 
boarding school. The School offers Grades 
6-12 and has an enrollment of approx- 
imately 200 students including day 
students. Classes are small, allowing for 
individual attention. The School offers a 
challenging university preparatory pro- 
gramme including the International 
Baccalaureate Diploma. An extensive and 
compulsory sports programme is an 
important feature of King’s-Edgehill. 


For further information write to the Head- 
master at the address above or telephone 
(902)798-2278. 


Doug Reevey, 

Head Prefect 
RCS-Netherwood is a 
co-educational boarding and day 
school for Grades 7 to 12 
featuring: 

A caring family atmosphere. 
An academic programme 
designed to lead to University 
Entrance (95% of 1988 Graduates 
were accepted to a University 
of their choice). 

A full range of sports, extra- 
Curricular activities & clubs. 
New squash complex. 

Art, Drama, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. 
Scholarships and Bursaries 
available. 


For further information, contact: 
Paul G. Kitchen, Headmaster, 
RCS-Netherwood, Rothesay, 

N.B., EOG 2WO (506) 847-8224 


FEEDBACK 


Canning article raises objections 

Upon reading your article The 
Canning fire: three years later still affects 
town (March’89), I was dismayed and 
very angry. Dismayed at the negative 
perspective taken, angry at some glaring 
and unfortunate inaccuracies stated in the 
article. I am writing as a resident of the 
Canning area, then and now, and as a 
person having first hand knowledge of the 
clean-up activities. The following is a list 
of points that I believe to be errors in Ms. 
Morse’s article. 

Statement made, quoting Robin 
Feldman: ‘‘People on pensions were told 
to go home and steam clean everything 
but they didn’t get any assistance. Maple 
Leaf got the clean-up paid for by the 
government.” 

The government, federal or provin- 
cial, did not directly finance the clean- 
up. They did provide scientific support, 
advice, testing and leadership with as 
much expertise as they had available at 
the time. The clean-up operation was 
funded basically by three groups. . . 

Statement made concerning Mrs. 
Harnish’s lawn: The department of the 
environment removed the top six inches 
of contaminated soil in her yard but... 

It was not done by the department 
of the environment, it was done by Maple 
Leaf Farm Supplies Ltd. at Maple Leaf’s 
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expense. It was done because the people 
involved with Maple Leaf felt it was the 
right thing to do in that situation, no one 
told them or badgered them into doingit. . . 

Statement made: Temik was one of the 
pesticides which caused the most concern 
after the Canning fire. One hundred and 
eighty kilograms of the pesticide, used 
primarily in potato growing were unac- 
counted for during the clean-up. 

All, i.e., 100 per cent of the Temik 
was recovered. The manufacturers of 
Temik sent a special recovery team from 
Kentucky to participate in the clean-up 
operation. The team were experts in this 
field, who knew exactly what to do. They 
had recovered it all in three days and 
transported it back to the U.S. at a cost 
of $50,000 to $60,000. . . 

I am concerned that the only people 
quoted in this article are no longer 
residents of Canning, do not seem to have 
anything positive to say about the fire and 
how it was dealt with and in fact, it 
reflects basically only three people’s point 
of view... 

It has been my experience that most 
of the people of Canning view the fire as 
an unfortunate occurrence. However, they 
have not let the occurrence rule the rest 
of their lives. Once the danger of fumes 
was over, the clean-up completed, they 
got on with their lives. 


The MRI Fund Needs Your Support 


‘As an MS patient I know how reassuring it is to have access to the MRI here at home. 
It’s a great feeling to Rnow I don't have to leave my family and travel to Ontario any 


more.” — Pamela Supple, Patient 


sclerosis. 


But this struggle is only complete with your help. A further $1 million remains 
to be raised from private donations so that we can finish paying for the MRI. 


We need your support. 


NAME 


I > PROVINCE 


In November 1988, the Victoria General Hospital in Halifax purchased a 
$3 million Magnetic Resonance Imager. The MRI is one of the greatest 
breakthroughs ever made in the field of diagnostic medicine. And now 
Atlantic Canadians like Pamela Supple will not have to travel to Montreal or 
Toronto for MRI exams. For doctors and patients alike, the MRI represents an 
enormous advance in the struggle against complex diseases such as multiple 


ALL DONATIONS ARE TAX DEDUCTIBLE AND WILL BE RECEIPTED PROMPTLY. 
Revenue Canada Charitable Registration No:0689281-13-03 


VICTORIA GENERAL HOSPITAL FOUNDATION 


1278 Tower Road, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 2Y9 


The Canning fire is not a cloud 
hanging over the heads of Canning 
residents. There is a spirit of optimism 
in town that has not been evident for 
years. Merchants are expanding their 
businesses, new businesses are opening, 
a merchants’ association has been formed 
and a children’s centre is being developed. 


William A. Lyons 
Canning, N.S. 


Editor’s note: Mr. Lyons did not iden- 
tify himself in his letter as the manager 
of Maple Leaf Farm Supplies Ltd. 

Maple Leaf was required by the 
department of the environment to 
contribute $200,000 toward the total cost 
of the clean-up. 

Ms. Morse stands by her statement 
about the recovery of the Temik. Environ- 
mental experts in the cleaning up of 
chemicals point out that it is virtually 
impossible to recover 100 per cent of a 
spilled chemical. Reports from the time 
of the fire show that the team of experts 
involved in the clean-up also acknowl- 
edged that 180 kilograms of the chemical 
were unaccounted for. 

Finally, Ms. Morse stands by her 
article’s implication that the people of 
Canning were divided by the fire and its 
aftermath. 


DETACH HERE AND RETURN TO THE VG FOUNDATION WITH YOUR DONATION. PLEASE MAKE CHEQUES PAYABLE TO VICTORIA GENERAL HOSPITAL FOUNDATION. 


ADDRESS 


POSIAL COOB TEE: 


(902) 428-3932 
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It's a business opportunity the world has been 
taking advantage of for over 7 decades. KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines. With single-carrier service to more destinations 
than any other airline serving you—140 in 77 countries. 

In fact, KLM is often your fastest route to key cities 
in Germany, the U.K., Scandinavia, France, the Middle 
and Far East, and Africa. And it’s business with pleasure 


cont The Reliable Airline 


every step of the way. With spacious 747’s for the ultimate 
in airborne comfort. With an award-winning, truly 
personal service in classic European style. With ultra- 
efficient connections of the airport voted world’s best 
17 times, Amsterdam's Schiphol. KLM Business Class. 
Make it your business, and discover how 

manageable the world can be. 


by Heather Moore 
hen the Prince Edward Island 
auditor general’s report came out 
in February with a statement that 
$879,000 in overpayments had been made 
to welfare recipients, the cry “welfare 
fraud’ went out from Island media. 
Auditor general Wayne Murphy doesn’t 
deny that fraud exists but declares that 
his figures, upon careful interpretation, 
deserve a much less dramatic reaction. 

Shortly after his report was released, 
Murphy appeared before a select standing 
committee of legislature insisting that 
“the record be set straight” about the 
situation involving welfare overpayments. 
Murphy told committee members that his 
report “did not deal with welfare fraud 
nor did it mention any client abuse of the 
welfare system. Our focus is on the 
administration of the program.” 

While preventing overpayments is the 
obvious best way of controlling them, 
Murphy says his main concern is that 
nothing positive has been done to correct 
the problem. 

There are about 4,500 welfare cases 
on the Island. The estimated budget for 
welfare payments is $26 million. Last 
year 11 cases were reported as suspected 
fraud to the justice department. Ten of 
these cases were turned over to the RCMP 
but there were no convictions. 

One particular aspect of the system 
that needs review, according to Murphy, 
is the signing authority policy. Before 
workers are granted signing authority they 
must prove they can apply the financial 
assistance regulations. Differences exist 
between regions in the criteria used for 
assessing whether a caseworker is ready 
to be granted signing authority. 

Overpayments can occur for a number 
of reasons. Murphy says that a certain 
amount of money could be taken from a 
client’s cheque if, for instance, he had 
income from another source or if an 
emergency requiring extra funds at a 
particular time arose. “The individual’s 
circumstances vary.’ 

Murphy says it’s unfortunate that “too 
much focus was put on fraud and the 
message got distorted,’ because the 
recipients’ feelings have to be considered. 

The stigma associated with welfare 
has also caused concern for Alert, a small 
group of Islanders who lobby government 
on behalf of welfare recipients. Brian 
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Curley: recipients don’t know the rules 


Isn'tit time 
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After $5.5 million dollars in renovations, 
the Chateau Halifax now offers: 


_ L)Deluxe Bedroom Accommodation _ 
LJ First Class Meeting Rooms [] 40% Discounted Indoor 
Parking and still the best downtown location! 


ASK FOR OUR MID-WEEK SPECIAL. 
$Q5 20 
PLUS TAX 


WITHOUT NOTICE 


EVERY DAY OF THE 
WEEK single or 
double occupancy 
per room, per night 


Canadian Pacific 24 Hotels & Resorts 


Chateau Halifax 


Experience our five locations in Atlantic Canada 
The Algonquin * The Hotel Newfoundland 
The Prince Edward « Hotel Beauséjour * Chateau Halifax 
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Chateau? 
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Coverage of welfare system 
overpayments overdone 


Cries of welfare fraud in Prince Edward Island were exaggerated 
but have helped to bring an old problem to the surface again 


Curley, a member of that group, accuses 
the system of not meeting the basic needs 
of the people. He says the group was 
formed in 1984 to try to get better 
regulations for people on welfare but it 
hasn’t been able to get much satisfaction. 
One thorn in the group’s side is the lack 
of published results from an inquiry into 
welfare assistance that was conducted in 
1987. ‘“There should be a set criteria; so 
much shouldn’t be left to interpretation,” 
says Curley. 

Alert members resent government’s 
delay in adjusting the clothing allowance 
issued to welfare recipients. These figures 
have increased by just $1 per year since 
1986, bringing the total to $19 per adult 
with children receiving from $19 to $22 
depending on their age. According to 
Curley, recipients don’t know the system’s 
rules and unless they’re kept informed by 
their caseworkers, they’re left in the dark. 
‘Department policy is kept secret. The 
system should be explained better and the 
Social Services policy manual should be 
made available as a public document,” 
he says. 

Expenses associated with the well 
being of welfare recipients are also 
included in Alert’s list of grievances. At 
the present time Social Services pays 
adult recipients for emergency dental 
extractions only. Curley argues that ‘“‘den- 


IN HALIFAX CALL: 
425-6700 OR 
TOLL-FREE 
1-800-268-9411 
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tists have a policy of saving teeth and 
many refuse to extract teeth when they 
can be restored.’ Requests to have 
changes made have created one stumbling 
block after another and, he says, “the 
system is studied to death and nothing has 
been done.” 

In January this year, Alert presented 
a brief to the Conservative caucus. It 
stated: “It is impossible to describe in 
words alone the devastating impact of 
abysmally low rates of social assistance. 
No written account can even come close 
to portraying the damage to physical 
health and the scars to psychological 
well-being that can come from living at 
the standards below those deemed abso- 
lutely minimal for basic subsistence. 
Welfare allowances should at least be 
equal to the poverty line.’ 


“The system is studied 
to death and nothing 


has been done” 


The recent media attack on fraud 
within the system has discouraged Alert 
members. “You can’t live on welfare, just 
exist,’ says Curley. “It’s not one of the 
easiest things for government to get 
money for welfare and it’s not well 
thought of by the public.” 

Murphy says that $203,000 in over- 
payments were paid out last year but 
funds were recovered so that the actual 
balance remaining in overpayments for 
1988 is $68,000. He estimates overpay- 
ments have averaged $200,000 a year 
since records were started being kept in 
1980-81. 

An overpayment committee exists 
which reviews all cases of financial over- 
payments where regional management 
suspects fraud and all overpayments 
exceeding $1,000. Minutes of the meetings 
are not kept and as a result there is no 
apparent documentation on why further 
action is not taken on some cases. 

Murphy’s report states that these 
observations and others illustrate the need 
for prompt improvements in the manage- 
ment of financial overpayments. ‘We have 
been informed that the department’s 
internal auditor is currently working on 
a project dealing with this issue,’ he says. 
“In fairness to the department, it (wel- 
fare) is a large program. But we don’t just 
do these reports and forget about them. 
I think something will be done about this 
one. If it’s not, we'll be back again next 
year.” 
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Shaking the very basis 


of Newfoundland’s society 


A public inquiry into the cases of sexual abuse involving 
Catholic priests and young children will likely cast a wider net 


by Mark King 

Ithough Newfoundlanders continue 

to be revolted and shocked by 

sometimes daily revelations of 

sexual abuse against children by Roman 

Catholic clergy, the Province and the 

Church appear finally ready to come to 

terms with what has been described as an 
epidemic. 

Two priests were sentenced to five 
years each in prison last fall after 
pleading guilty to multiple charges of 
sexual assault. Similar charges are 
outstanding against four other priests and 
former priests. 

The provincial government, with the 
support of opposition parties, has 
announced a judicial inquiry into the 
entire issue of child sexual abuse — 
secular and clerical — to be headed by 
a senior judge from outside Newfound- 
land. The Catholic Church has also 
formed an internal commission to deter- 
mine why six priests and former priests 
have been charged with sexual assault 
offences against young boys over the last 
two years. 

The Catholic Church, under fire from 
parishioners and other critics for its 
months of silence on the matter, hopes to 
discover why multiple sexual assaults 
against young boys by Catholic priests 
went undetected for 17 years. The com- 
mission, to be made up of church 
members and professionals, will also be 
charged with determining whether there 
is something about the “priestly lifestyle” 
that has led to what Church spokespeople 
admit is ‘“‘more than our share”’ of such 
incidents. 

While the Church supports the public 
inquiry into child sexual abuse, it expects 
to get a better understanding of the prob- 
lem from its own study which will have 
access to internal church documents not 
available to the public. 

There is, however, speculation that the 
Church may be running damage control 
too late in the game. At parish meetings 
in March, parishioners uncharacteristical- 
ly vented anger at the Church and made 
recommendations that it do more to help 
sexual abuse victims and their families. 

Archbishop Alphonsus Penney, 
primate of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Newfoundland, has himself been accused 
of compounding the problem. It was not 
until after last fall’s conviction of 55-year- 
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old Father Jim Hickey, a high-profile and 
popular priest in the Avalon area, on more 
than a dozen charges of sexual assault, 
that the Archbishop met the media and 
denied any knowledge of Hickey’s 17-year 
history of sexual misconduct. 

And in January, a lawyer for the 
Catholic Church sent letters to corporate 
sponsors of the Rising Tide Theatre 
suggesting they reconsider their funding 
for the troupe after Rising Tide’s satirical 
Revue ‘88 lampooned a confession be- 
tween a sexually errant priest and a 
bishop. The arts community replied 
quickly and vehemently that the Church 
was undertaking its own indirect form of 
censorship. And though questioning the 
taste of the Rising Tide skit, most 
commentators and editorial writers 
reviled the Church for its heavy-handed 


There has been 
incredible pressure 
on many people in 


isolated settlements 
not to speak out 


approach. 

It is also not considered coincidence 
that, a few weeks after the Rising Tide 
skirmish, the Church named Father Kevin 
Molloy, a parish priest and former high 
school principal, to be the sole spokes- 
person for abuse by clergy. He moved 
quickly to put the best face on the 
Church’s position and immediately said 
the Church would support and co-operate 
with any public inquiry. 

‘The truth is that there is a problem,” 
says Molloy. ‘“We can’t sweep it under a 
rug. It has to be brought forward both 
internally and on a province-wide basis.”’ 

But even as Molloy was tempering 
Church response to the issue, more alle- 
gations came to light. In March, CBC- 
TV broadcast an interview with a young 
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man who gave a graphic account of a 
homosexual rape by a man he said was 
a priest. 

At the same time, allegations arose 
that a police investigation of physical and 
sexual abuse by Christian Brothers at the 
Mount Cashel orphanage in St. John’s in 
1975 had been covered up. The depart- 
ment of justice subsequently reopened the 
investigation. 

Weeks later, in two successive editions 
in late March, the Sunday Express 
published first-hand accounts of life at 
Mount Cashel from the point of view of 
one of the young residents of the 
orphanage, who detailed what he said 
were physical beatings and sexual abuse 
at the hands of Christian Brothers. 

The review of that investigation and 
the first-hand accounts of life at Mount 
Cashel only served to confirm what many 
have long-suspected — that the problem 
is widespread and much deeper than 
originally believed. Indeed public gossip 
in the province is rife with name dropping 
of which priest or former priest will be 
charged next. 

Although Catholic priests and clergy 
of other faiths have received the most 
publicity for sexual offences because of 
the “breach of trust’’, they represent only 
the tip of the iceberg. Royal New- 
foundland Constabulary reports in- 
dicate that 90 people were sent to 
prison in 1987 for sexual offences, 
compared with seven in 1983. The 
number of reported sexual offences 
has risen from none in 1981 to more 
than 500 in 1987. 

Clergy may dominate the front pages 
and newscasts, but newspapers daily 
recount charges, trials and convictions on 
charges of sexual offences involving 
minors and incest against individuals 
from all walks of life. Police attribute the 
rise in convictions to increased awareness 
among young people of the nature of 
sexual crimes and what actually consti- 
tutes a sexual offence. 

At least one expert in the field of 
family mediation feels that the sexual 
abuse of children may be so sensitive a 
subject in Newfoundland that many are 
just too afraid to speak out. “‘There is an 
incredible pressure on many citizens of 
scattered and isolated settlements not to 
speak out,” says Michael Rubenstein of 
Toronto, who visited the province in 1988 
and spoke with victims and their families. 

If, as many suspect, that is the case, 
a public inquiry may never unravel the 
whole story. On the other hand, if the 
trend to more reporting of such incidents 
bears out, Newfoundland may be about 
to confront a moral turmoil that may 
shake the foundations of the very 
institutions that have kept Newfoundland 
one of the most safe and closely knit 
societies in North America — the Church 
and the family. 
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Sludge dump angers CRAP 


Fredericton’s “Clean City Award” irks the residents of Estey’s 
Bridge who have to put up with the capital’s sewage sludge 


by Carol McLeod 
or years, the residents of Estey’s 
Bridge, N.B., a small community 
12 miles north of Fredericton, 
thought the trucks that rumbled by their 
houses every day were carrying domestic 
garbage to the nearby public landfill. 
“But when the dump closed about two 
years ago and the trucks kept rolling, we 
found out they were hauling sewage 
sludge to trenches dug near the old 
landfill,’ says Kathy Saunders, secretary 
of Concerned Residents Against Pollution 
(CRAP), a committee set up to force the 
closure of the sludge disposal site. 

She and the other members of CRAP 
are furious that for almost a decade now 
the Fredericton Area Pollution Control 
Commission has been dumping an esti- 
mated 45 tons of sludge a day from its 
sewage treatment plant in an environmen- 
tally sensitive site near their homes 
without any warning to residents. 
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Since 1987, CRAP has been embroiled 
in an often bitter dispute with the provin- 
cial government over shutting down the 
disposal site. Members of the organiza- 
tion say that contaminants from the sludge 
are seeping into groundwater, posing a 
threat to the health of 21 families living 
near the dump. They argue that polluted 
streams in the vicinity are evidence the 
sludge is already causing problems and 
point out that two years ago the provincial 
health department warned residents 
against drinking surface water from the 
area surrounding the disposal site. 

“Yet at one point,’ says Saunders, 
“officials we met with told us the sludge 
was safe enough to spread on your lawn 
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Visible contaminants include tampons and condoms and the occasional toothpaste tube 


like cow manure. Well, whatever treat- 
ment it receives, you can still see tampons 
and condoms and the occasional tooth- 
paste tube in it and that makes us wonder 
what chemicals and contaminants are 
there that we can’t see.” 

Also of concern to residents of Estey’s 
Bridge is the smell generated by the 
sludge. “They tell us the odour is mini- 
mal,’ says Saunders. ‘““Well, I visited the 
site with a CBC crew on a bitterly cold 
January day when you’d think the smell 
wouldn’t be too bad. But it was 
unbearable. The cameraman was gagging. 
He had to get downwind of the sludge in 
order to film the trenches.” 

Last winter, angry residents block- 
aded the road to the dump. That move 
prompted Vaughn Blaney, municipal 
affairs and environment minister, to 
commission an independent study of the 
disposal site and to promise to end the 
dumping if it was found to be environ- 
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mentally unsafe. 

WMS Associates Ltd., a Fredericton 
environmental consulting firm, was hired 
to test water from area streams, from 35 
domestic wells, and from five monitoring 
wells near the dump. Results showed 
“‘detectable’’ levels of nitrate-nitrite (a 
component of human feces) in six 
domestic wells and “‘elevated’’ levels of 
ammonia-nitrogen (a potential contami- 
nant) in groundwater samples taken from 
one of the monitoring wells. 

According to the report, levels “could 
have arisen as a result of contamination 
from the sludge disposal site.” 

In a more recent test, one of the 
monitoring wells showed a high coliform 


count, an indication of fecal contamina- 
tion. ‘““The sample had a coliform count 
of 146,000 and to be drinkable it should 
have been less than 10,’ says Saunders. 

The consultant’s report also criticized 
disposal methods at the site, where sludge 
is dropped into unlined bedrock trenches 
approximately 110 metres long, three 
metres wide and four to five metres deep. 
“Based on site conditions,’ it said, 
‘. leachate from the disposal trenches 
will migrate uninhibited into the bedrock 
and ultimately to the groundwater table.” 

Despite the findings of the report, 
members of the Fredericton Area Pollu- 
tion Control Commission have said they 
do not believe that dumping sludge has 
harmed the local environment. The pro- 
vincial government seems to agree. 
Blaney announced recently that his 
department had completed its own study 
of the site, which is leased to the Freder- 
icton area Pollution Control Commission 
by the provincial government, and had 
concluded that all regulations are being 
followed. 

‘“‘There was only one problem,” says 
Saunders. “The man who was monitoring 
the site for the government told Blaney 
that the trenches were being covered with 
fill weekly. We knew that just wasn’t true. 
At a meeting, the fellow who had done 
the monitoring hauled out coloured 
pictures of what he said were trenches 
covered with fill. But the pictures were 
just of sludge with no covering at all. He 
didn’t even know what sludge looks like. 
He thought the sludge was fill.” 

Although Blaney was embarrassed by 
the gaffe, he announced that the dumping 
would. continue. A few months before 
making that decision, however, the min- 
ister told Estey’s Bridge residents that the 
sludge was Fredericton’s problem and that 
it should be dumped in the city’s new 
landfill site located within the city limits. 

“That, at least, made sense,’ says 
Saunders. “Ground at the Fredericton 
landfill is mostly clay and will hold sludge 
like a plastic bag, while the existing 
disposal site consists of rock and sand- 
stone and is very porous, allowing 
moisture from the sludge to drain into 
groundwater. 

“Unfortunately for us, Fredéricton 
officials balked at the idea of having the 
sludge deposited inside the city limits. 
That’s why, for a time, the provincial gov- 
ernment tried to satisfy both CRAP and 
the city by talking about slyly depositing 
the sludge somewhere else. They had the 
site all picked out, but CRAP didn’t want 
to see somebody else get dumped on.” 

Last September, Fredericton was 
awarded the Clean City Award by CTV’s 
Live It Up. “That really hit hard in Estey’s 
Bridge,” says Saunders. “It’s easy to have 
a clean city when you dump your filth 
outside city limits and leave it for 
someone else to worry about.” 
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Political meddling in Power 


The Power Corporation and its president come under fire in 
public hearings for being in collusion with the government 


by Richard Starr 

ver since it was established in 1919 

by a Liberal government intent on 

getting the cheapest possible power 

rates for the province, the Nova Scotia 

Power Corporation has had to put up with 

a certain amount of political meddling in 
its affairs. 

Until the mid-1970s, the premier or a 
senior cabinet minister served as chair of 
the utility and rates were approved by 
cabinet. Only when a series of huge rate 
increases made the job too hot to handle 
was the task of heading up the corpora- 
tion handed to a cabinet appointee and 
rate regulation assigned to the Public 
Utilities Board. But while the changes of 
the mid’70s removed overt political con- 
trol, many Nova Scotians have recently 
been getting the impression that a less 
visible political hand still guides the 
operations of the Power Corporation. 

Much of the recent criticism has cen- 
tred around charges that the Power Cor- 
poration delayed needed rate increases for 
political reasons. Nova Scotia electrical 
rates — the second highest in the coun- 
try after Prince Edward Island — have 
long been a potent political issue. The 
conventional wisdom holds that Premier 
John Buchanan owes his 1978 election 
victory over Liberal Gerald Regan to the 
latter’s inability to control power rates in 
the face of the sharply higher oil prices 
of the mid*70s. Buchanan has made stable 
power rates a political priority and, until 
1986, the government handed over mil- 
lions of dollars in subsidies every year to 
keep rates from rising. 

Critics see shades of Buchanan’s pre- 
occupation with rates in the way in which 
the Power Corporation waited until last 
fall’s provincial election was safely out of 
the way before announcing an increase 
— the first in nearly six years. The delay 
was despite the fact that the utility’s 
president, Louis R. Comeau, had said 
two years earlier that higher rates would 
be needed by 1987. 

The results of the delay became ap- 
parent when the corporation opened its 
books to the Public Utilities Board earlier 
this year. Since 1987 the company had lost 
$58 million, in the process wiping out its 
rate stabilization reserves and reducing 
equity in the company to less than one per 
cent of debt. That made the Power Cor- 
poration a virtual pauper among govern- 
ment-owned power utilities in Canada, 
where on average the ratio of debt to 
equity is around 82:18. 
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The Liberal opposition, whose mem- 
bers believe that artful handling of power 
rate increases has helped keep the Tories 
in office, have called for a full review of 
the Power Corporation’s finances. Their 
critic, MLA Bill Gillis, makes no secret 
of the fact that the target of any investiga- 
tion would be Comeau, a former Conser- 
vative member of parliament whom 
Buchanan appointed president and chief 
executive officer in 1983. Gillis accuses 
Comeau of running the Power Corpora- 
tion “in collusion with his friend the 
Tory premier.’ 

The Liberals are not alone in express- 
ing dismay at all of the red ink in the 
Power Corporation books. Financial ex- 
perts hired by the Utilities Board say the 
shaky financial state is at least partly 
responsible for Nova Scotia’s low standing 
with New York bond rating agencies. 


Comeau: under fire for Tory connections 

One consultant said that artificially 
low power rates may be costing taxpayers 
$13.8 million a year in extra interest 
payments on the provincial debt, a claim 
disputed by an expert retained by the 
Power Corporation. Others, including 
NDP leader Alexa McDonough, say the 
rate freeze will eventually backfire on 
consumers. That’s because the rates have 
encouraged consumption which will force 
earlier construction of new generating 
capacity and higher rates to pay for it. 

In direct testimony to the PUB, Com- 
eau denied that the decision to wait so 
long before going after higher rates was 
made under government pressure. But 
critics, like Mount St. Vincent University 
economist Ram Seth, say it is time that 
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the sole discretion on when to apply for 
higher rates is taken away from the Power 
Corporation. Dr. Seth, who has studied 
power utilities in Britain and throughout 
North America, says the Public Utilities 
Board should be able to summon the 
Power Corporation to a hearing, whether 
Or not it is seeking a rate increase. “‘One 
way of reducing political interference is 
to make sure the utility goes to the Public 
Utilities Board more often and explains 
its affairs and when the costs have gone 
up or down or whether they are charging 
the right price,” he says. 

_ The timing of rate increases is not the 
only instance in which the Power Cor- 
poration has been accused of responding 
to political whim. The location and timing 
of its two newest coal-burning generating 
plants has also stirred controversy. 

The first, now being built in Trenton, 
Pictou County, has been criticized on 
Cape Breton where most of the Power 
Corporation’s coal fired plants are 
located. Not only did the island lose con- 
struction jobs, the Cape Breton Develop- 
ment Corporation (Devco) lost potential 
markets for its coal. That’s because in- 
stead of buying coal from Devco, the new 
Trenton plant will buy from a new mine 
being developed with more than $100 
million in federal provincial grants, loans 
and interest rate write-downs. 

Comeau acknowledged to the Utilities 
Board that he was aware of the provin- 
cial government’s concern about high 
unemployment in Pictou County. But he 
insisted that the decision to put a new 
plant in Trenton was based on economics 
and the availability in Pictou of low 
sulphur coal that produces lower levels of 
acid rain emissions than that mined in 
Cape Breton. The Power Corporation also 
denies that the pre-election announcement 
of its second new plant — now schedul- 
ed to go into service near North Sydney 
in 1993 — was designed to get the 
government off the hook with Cape 
Breton coal miners angry at the loss of 
jobs to Pictou County. 

As far as the Liberal opposition is 
concerned, political controversy will con- 
tinue to dog the affairs of the Power Cor- 
poration — at least so long as Louis 
Comeau is in charge. ‘““The first thing to 
do is to replace Mr. Comeau,” says Bill 
Gillis. “If (Liberal leader) Vince MacLean 
forms a government there will be a pro- 
fessional as president and chief executive 
officer.” 

For his part, Seth is less concerned 
about politics influencing decisions at the 
Power Corporation than he is about the 
way it is done. ‘‘Political interference is 
all right provided it is done in a formal 
way,” he says. When the government uses 
the Power Corporation to achieve political 
or social ends, somebody has to pay. 
‘“Let’s just make sure the government 
foots the bill, not power consumers.’ 
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Detecting TV's sleight of hand 


leering, two-timing egomaniac J.R. 
Ewing on Dallas insists not only 
that many Americans believe J.R. is a real 
man but also that they actually admire 
him. It doesn’t matter that for 11 years 
J.R. has been the top skunk at South- 
fork. It doesn’t matter that his treatment 
of his wife, brother, step-brother, in-laws, 
business rivals and various flunkies, 
wimps, weaklings, harlots and hustlers 
has made him television’s supreme rotter. 
For viewers who don’t take Dallas 
seriously, he is so wicked he’s hilarious, 
and nothing on the show is better than 
actor Larry Hagman as he wallows in 
J.R.’s depravity. But some folks do take 
Dallas seriously , and heaven knows how 
many think that J.R. Ewing, far from 
being a slimeball, is a pretty swell fellow. 
Hagman says, “J.R. Ewing is the man 
America secretly emulates.’ (And here 
you thought Rambo was an inappropriate 
hero for a people whose government 
hoards the world’s biggest arsenal of 
nuclear weapons.) Writing in TV Guide, 
Hagman claims businessmen see J.R. as 
a role model and, before you dismiss this 
theory as transparent hype for a tired 
show, imagine how smoothly J.R. would 
fit in among the sleazebags who recently 
disgraced Wall Street. I mean in real life, 
not in TV land. 

Some can no longer distinguish be- 
tween real life and boob-tube life. 
Hagman’s most alarming remark about 
J.R. Ewing was that you'd be ‘‘amazed 
how many fans I meet who view him as 
a real human being.’”’ A friend tells me 
his elderly mother gossips about the soaps 
as though their characters were as real 
as her neighbours. Olivia of General 
Hospital, Shane of Days Of Our Lives and 
Felicia and Courtney of Another World 
have walked right into her head and 
so have other afternoon phantoms of 
the opera. 

When her son visits her, she goes on 
like this: ‘‘It’s sad to see April hitting the 
bottle again. She’s such a nice girl at 
heart. . .something’s wrong with Neil, 
I’m sure of it. He really hit the roof when 
Angelica bought all those baby clothes. 
You know, dear, I’ve never seen him so 
angry.” My friend’s mother lives alone. 
He doesn’t know what to do about her. 

A weird notion infects countless 
television addicts. They believe that what 
they see on television is more real than 
everything else they see. To get a ticket 
to a football game, a man pays enough 
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money to buy a week’s groceries for his 
family and then he enters the stadium, 
finds his seat, sets a portable TV on his 
knees and watches not the game on the 
field but the game on the screen. 
Some ballparks boast gigantic TV 
screens and fans in the stands often watch 
them instead of the field. “Apparently the 
screen has a sort of transcendent reality,’ 
Ira Glasser wrote in a recent issue of 
Etc. : A Review of General Semantics. “It’s 
almost as if you don’t know what really 
happened unless you’ve seen the replay; 
you’ve got to see the replay because you 


cannot trust your eyes...It is as if the. 


television screen were more reliable, 
more true, more real than the field itself,’ 

Since Glasser is executive director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, he’s 
sometimes on television himself. After a 


Listening Canadian 
is fine but 
watching American 


may eat your brain 


TV appearance, neighbours who see him 
every day in the flesh suddenly regard 
him with awe. They marvel, “I saw you 
on television.” They never say, ‘Gee, I 
was riding in a cab the other day and I 
Saw you in the street.” 

When Glasser talked to an acquain- 
tance in an elevator, ““Well that was just 
a neighbour talking. Even if a letter to the 
editor is published in the New York Times, 
it’s just a neighbour talking. But now that 
I was on television my words have 
meaning and portent, like an oracle who 
must be respected.” 

Glasser blames the evil magic of tele- 
vision — the power to persuade people 
that shows like Miami Vice actually 
mirror reality — for the widespread 
American beliefs that: 1. crime is sky- 
rocketing all across the nation, 2. crooks 
get away with crimes because the courts 
are too lenient, and 3. police always know 
who the criminal is but the justice system 
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hamstrings them. 

Every one of these ideas is a lie. The 
truth is that: 1. U.S. crime statistics have 
remained quite flat in recent years and 
indeed have decreased slightly, 2. Ameri- 
can jails hold three times as many pris- 
oners as they did a decade ago, and the 
U. S. boasts the longest prison sentences 
of any industrialized nation in the Western 
World, and 3. as most victims of thieves 
and muggers realize, the police often don’t 
know who committed a crime and have 
no idea where to begin finding out. 

If you believe they invariably know 
who's guilty, you may admire them for 
smashing down doors without a warrant. 
They’re the good guys; the guys behind 
the doors are the bad guys. But as Glasser 
says, “If we knew who was guilty, we 
wouldn’t need trials. And that’s why we 
require search warrants — because often 
the police don’t know who the criminals 
are, and would, if left to their own discre- 
tion, break down a lot of wrong doors 
...Search warrants impel the police to 
focus on people who are likely suspects 
by requiring some evidence prior to the 
search. And as most competent police 
officials know, search warrants do not 
hamper effective police work. 

‘But that’s not the way it’s shown on 
television.” 

The frightening thing is that tele- 
vision’s relentless and mesmerizing 
distortions — not only in bash-down-the- 
door epics, but also in other fields, 
including the news — may influence how 
people vote, how they feel about social 
policies. 

It’s bad enough that political parties 
in both Canada and the United States now 
believe the most effective advertising is 
the dirtiest advertising: commercials that 
ridicule opponents for positions they’ve 
never held. It’s even worse to contemplate 
a democracy in which voters are zombies 
who think Alexis Colby of Dynasty is a 
real woman, and J.R. Ewing is presiden- 
tial timber. 

Are we any smarter in Canada? 
Robert MacNeil, born in Canada and 
raised in Halifax, is co-host of U.S. 
television’s acclaimed MacNeil-Lehrer 
Newshour, and he says Canadians are 
more individualistic than Americans 
“and more private and radio is a private 
medium.” Still, American programs 
“dominate Canadian screens. Canadians 
watch American but listen Canadian.’ 
Listening Canadian is fine, but watching 
American may eat your brain. 
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by Sue Calhoun 
e was the man who brought New 
Brunswick through the tumultuous 
years of Equal Opportunity during 
the 1960s. He faced daily death threats 
and was under around-the-clock protec- 
tion by the RCMP. But as the film begins, 
and a voice behind the camera asks 
people in the street who Louis Robichaud 
was, the answers are telling. I don’t know, 
giggle several teenage girls. His name 
rings a bell, replies another. Wasn’t he an 
MLA or something? Only the older 
people are able to recall. First he was a 
lawyer, then the premier, says an elderly 
woman. “‘He’s a senator now, good job,” 
says a man. 

The fact that the man responsible for 
what was probably the most radical pro- 
gram of social reform ever implemented 
in Canada is not known to the younger 
generation is not surprising to Herméné- 
gilde Chiasson of the small community 
of Robichaud, near Moncton. He wrote, 
directed and narrated Robichaud, a one- 
hour National Film Board film, pre- 
miering in French in Moncton. (The Eng- 
lish version is expected later this year.) 

Chiasson, 43, has spent two decades 
fighting the invisibility of Acadian fig- 
ures. He himself is barely known outside 
French New Brunswick, despite the fact 
that he has a Masters degree in Fine Arts 
from the State University of New York 
and a PhD from the Sorbonne; that he has 
published books of poetry, written a 
dozen plays and worked as a producer for 
Radio-Canada. 

It is only now after making six films 
in fewer years, including two English 
language films, that Chiasson — a poet 
turned visual artist turned cinéaste — is 
being recognized as a major voice for 
contemporary Acadia. Two of his films 
have won awards at the Atlantic Film 
Festival in Halifax. An exhibit of four 
Acadian visual artists, including Chias- 
son, played recently at the Beaverbrook 
Art Gallery in Fredericton, the first major 
exhibit of Acadian art ever to be shown 
at the gallery. A reporter from The Globe 
and Mail called it an “eloquent home- 
coming for Acadian art.” (The exhibit, 
called ‘‘Quoi Faire? Quoi Dire?’’ moves 
on to Quebec City this month and to 
Winnipeg in the fall.) 

““Herménégilde is the most apt, the 
most competent, the most experienced 
filmmaker in Acadia,’ says NFB pro- 
ducer Michel Lemieux, who worked with 
Chiasson on Robichaud. “He also has a 
sense of history and a vision of contempo- 
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A wandering Acadian 


looking for the truth 


Herménégilde Chiasson has used many artistic media but the 
message remains: Acadians must speak with their own voices 


It was as cinéaste that Chiasson was recognized as a major voice for contemporary Acadia 
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rary Acadia that goes beyond folklore.” 
The reporter from The Globe and 
Mail wrote of the exhibit that the issue 
is not one of identity. As survivors of the 
1755 deportation, Acadians know who 
they are. ““Their (the artists’) concern is 
with finding ways of asserting and 
expressing the marginalized Acadian 
culture within the larger milieu of New 
Brunswick and Canada,’ he wrote. 
The latter is certainly true, but the 
former is not, at least not in the eyes of 
Hermenégilde Chiasson. The struggle to 
define the Acadian identity today as 
something more than the folkloric image 
accepted outside the immediate environ- 
ment has been a constant in his work. 
‘“‘When I first went to university, Antonine 
Maillet was the writer in Acadia. What 


His first mentor was Claude Roussel, 
now an internationally-known sculptor 
who still teaches at the university. Roussel 
admits that it was hard-going in those days 
to interest students in modern art. ““What 
were popular were copies,” he says. 

Chiasson had already been writing 
poetry as a child. He saw himself 
becoming a doctor who would write on 
the side. But he failed high school chem- 
istry and he couldn’t find Acadian writers 
whom he wanted to emulate. He saw 
Claude Roussel as opening doors to 
something new so he signed up for 
classes. “I remember the first year I 
studied with him,’ Chiasson recalls. 
“T did 350 works of all kinds, prints, 
paintings. I counted them at one point 
because I thought it was an incredible 
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Chiasson turned to art when he failed chemistry and couldn’t find writers to emulate 


she was writing about to me was folklore 
and it didn’t interest me,” he says. 

Chiasson is a pioneer, in a sense, 
when it comes to Acadian art and litera- 
ture. Born in St. Simon on the Acadian 
Peninsula, he was part of the first gener- 
ation to come out of the visual arts 
program at the Université de Moncton 
which was founded in 1963. There was 
no history of visual arts in Acadia. 
Neither was there much of a tradition of 
literature, aside from the oral genre of 
people like Acadian senator Pascal Poirier 
and Antonine Maillet who, in 1979, won 
the Prix Goncourt, France’s most coveted 
literary award. 
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output. I was just crazy. That was my 
sole obsession.” It was a prolificity that 
Chiasson has maintained throughout 
his career. 

Roussel knew early that the young 
Chiasson had talent. “‘Most students’ 
exercises are a bit cold, a bit academic. 
I felt very quickly that Herménégilde 
could give more. His poetic impulses took 
over quite rapidly. He brought something 
special, almost like a professional artist 
right from the beginning.” 

By the time Chiasson graduated in 
1967, the U de M campus was alive with 
dissent. Chiasson went on to teach at a 
local high school and began a Bachelor 


of Fine Arts program at nearby Mount 
Allison University in Sackville at the 
Same time. But he maintained his con- 
tacts on campus, joining forces with so- 
called radicals like Michel Blanchard to 
write vitriolic articles for the student 
newspaper. 

Most people remember those days of 
the late 1960s as a period of major 
confrontation between U de M student 
activists and such anglophones as then- 
mayor of Moncton Leonard Jones, 
focussing around the lack of bilingual 
services at City Hall and culminating in 
the depositing of a pig’s head on the 
mayor’s doorstep. Chiasson recalls the 
period more as a conflict among Acadians 
themselves. 

“In 1968, it was the first time in 
Acadia that there was an open confron- 
tation between the generations. We were 
confronting the Acadian elite as much as 
we were confronting anglophones. The 
idea of the generation before us was to 
say, ‘shut your mouth and try to manage.’ 
We were saying, ‘no, we’re not going to 
do that any more.’ ”’ 

Chiasson once told an interviewer that 
everything that he has to say and every- 
thing that he has become dates from 1968. 
Those were his formative years, where he 
found his voice and his message. His 
medium, however, would constantly 
change. From painting, he went into 
poetry. Mourir a Scoudouc (Dying in 
Scoudouc) was one of the first books 
undertaken by the first publishing house 
in Acadia, Les Editions d’Acadie, which 
was founded in 1973. 

“Tt had an overtone of doom in it that 
pleased Quebec readers very much,” he 
says. ““What has been going on about 
Acadia in Quebec is that Quebec people 
look at us and say, ‘my God, we have to 
move along, otherwise we’re going to 
become like them.’ It’s a perception which 
I have never shared and I say that in 
Mourir a Scoudouc. Living in Acadia is 
not like being lepers. We’re just living a 
different perception of being French in 
North America.’ 

For Chiasson, the 1960s were a 
“spiritual search’’ that by the mid-1970s 
was crossfading into a materialistic age. 
His degree from Mount Allison behind 
him, he went to work for Radio-Canada 
in 1972. In the summer of 1974, he 
travelled across the country and down 
through the United States, a self-admitted 
“wandering Acadian looking for the 
truth.’ It was a theme that would be 
reflected in more than one of his later 
films. (Acadians, whose roots in the New 
World go back further than anyone else’s 
except native Indians, were nonetheless 
turned into wanderers after the depor- 
tation of 1755, he maintains.) 

In 1974, he went to study in France. 
In 1977, he settled in Rochester, N.Y. 
where he took a Master of Fine Arts 
degree. During the decade, despite his 
distance, Chiasson continued to write 
about his country and his people. Back 
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in Moncton at the turn of the decade, he 
went back to Radio-Canada, where he 
began to develop the taste for filmmaking. 

More than any other Acadian writer 
or artist, Chiasson has been a pluralist. 
A poet at heart, he has moved back and 
forth between visual arts and other 
disciplines. Between 1975 and 1987, he 
wrote a dozen plays, some which have 
been performed locally by New Bruns- 
wick theatre troupes, Théatre de 
l’Escaouette and Théatre Populaire 
d’Acadie. Another, Atarelle et les Pak- 
maniens, toured Canada and Europe and 
then was published as a book. It was also 
translated into English, although never 
performed. His theatre pieces have played 
at an international festival of children’s 
theatre in Montreal and on Radio-Canada. 

Some people have criticized Chiasson 
for not sticking to one thing. “At one time, 
he was one of the most promising painters 
in Acadia,’ says a colleague who didn’t 
want his name used. “But when he should 
have pushed harder, he moved into some- 
thing else. If he’d do a little less but do 
it more intensely, the results would be 
incredible. He has enormous talent.” 
Others see his versatility as a plus. ““He’s 
so talented in so many areas,” says Viola 
Leger of La Sagouine fame. 


Chiasson admits to struggling with the 
fear of success. ‘““When something seems 
to be going well,’ he says, “‘there’s a 
switch in my head that says, you’ve got 
to get out of there and into something 
else.’ It’s a problem common among 
minority groups, a kind of collective 
inferiority complex about becoming too 
good at something for fear of not mea- 
suring up in future. 

In any event, it is since he started 
making films that Chiasson has developed 
a public persona. Part of it is the nature 
of the beast. When you make films, he 
Says, you have to get up in public and 
present them. It was something that was 
difficult at first because he was very shy. 
He is less so today. The other thing that 
helped is that, in order to make films with 
the National Film Board, it’s necessary 
to sell the idea to a committee dominated 
by Quebec artists. Canada’s Office Na- 
tional du Film has always been directed 
from, and geared towards, Quebec. As 
much as Chiasson has battled against the 
folkloric image that Acadians have pre- 
sented of themselves, he has fought 
against Acadia being presented through 
Quebec eyes. 

“IT remember the first time I went 
before the (NFB) committee for a film. 
People were talking about Acadia and 
folklore, and I could feel they were very 
aggressive that I was trying to break that 
image,’ Chiasson says. His first film was 
a short, made-for-television documentary 
on the poutine rapée, an Acadian delicacy 
made of potatoes and salt pork that tends 
to resemble a baseball-size ball of glue. 
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“It displeased everyone because people 
thought I was going to do something cute, 
folklore you know. Acadians with their 
cute accents dancing around the poutine. 
That wasn’t my main goal.” 

His first not-for-television film was 
Toutes les photos finnissent par se 
ressembler (All photos end up looking the 
same) which came out in 1985. The 
original idea was for a film on Acadian 


Chiasson, the director, has battled against Acadia’s stereotyped folkloric image 


artists, poets like Gerald LeBlanc and 
Raymond LeBlanc, writers like Jacques 
Savoie. The idea didn’t go over well with 
the committee. ‘““They couldn’t see the 
point. One of the guys told me, ‘well, 
you're not known. Acadian writers are not 
known. If you would be talking about 
Quebec writers, that would be all right’ ” 

The idea wasn’t accepted. But a small 
part of the proposed film had been 
Chiasson himself explaining to a fictional 
university-aged daughter what his art was 
all about. That was the idea that stuck and 
that was what the film became. Shot at 
Vito’s Restaurant in Moncton, Toutes les 
photos is an intensely personal account 
of Chiasson’s experience of being an 
Acadian in New Brunswick during the 
"60s and ’70s. It’s also a story about the 
Acadian collectivity seen through the eyes 
and works of its artists, writers and polit- 
ical agitators. 

Chiasson wrote, narrated and directed 
the movie which won a prize of excellence 
at the Atlantic Film Festival in Halifax in 
1986. He also starred in it. He calls it “the 
conversation I would have liked to have 
with my [real 18-year-old] daughter, but 
she never asked the question.” 

(Chiasson doesn’t have the same prob- 
lem today with the committee. ‘He was 


an unknown back then,’ says NFB’s 
Michel Lemieux. “When he went in for 
his latest film, people cheered him on.’’) 

During the same period, Chiasson 
worked on a half-hour drama called Cap 
Lumiére with Carota Films Limited of 
Shediac, a tender story of love between 
two women approaching old age. Starring 
Viola Leger, the film has aired several 
times on the Radio-Canada network. 
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“‘T see Herménégilde as an artist who has 
both his head in the sky and his feet on 
the ground, which is sometimes rare,’ 
says Leger. ““He dreams like the rest of 
us, but is able to make a living from 
his art.” 

In 1987, Chiasson made a second film 
with Carota Films called Madame 
LaTour. She was an historic figure in 
early Acadia, the wife of the first 
governor. The hour-long film has aired 
regionally on Radio-Canada and negotia- 
tions are still underway to have it aired 
nationally. ‘“Hermé is a very special 
person but I wouldn’t call him a star,’ 
says Lawrence Carota, president of 
Carota Films. “‘He’s a very good, very 
dynamic writer who’s made a big com- 
mitment to stay here and bring his culture 
to the screen.” 

Chiasson also made a film with the 
NFB about Jack Kerouac, the franco- 
American writer during the 1950s who 
was also a notorious wanderer. The 
search for identity was more obvious with 
him, says Chiasson, “because he was 
from the United States. He was really 
outside Quebec. I hate that appellation, 
being outside Quebec. Why do we have 
to define ourselves as being outside 
something?’’ Le Grand Jack won a prize 
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of excellence at the Atlantic Film Festival 
in 1987. 

“Le Grand Jack is a more interna- 
tional subject, but it has a special colour 
because it’s done by an Acadian,” says 
writer Jacques Savoie, whose book Les 
Portes Tournantes was the basis of a film 
which won a prize at the Cannes Film 
Festival in 1988. ‘““Herménégilde is very 
well-educated and he has an interesting 
perspective on things outside Acadia 
as well.’ During 1988, Chiasson also 
worked on The Bell Ringers, an English 
language film made for CBC with 
Gamma Productions of Halifax. 

The idea for the Robichaud film had 
been kicking around both English and 
French offices of the National Film Board 
for years. It was also something that 
Chiasson had been thinking about. In 
fact, there was a short vignette of Louis 
Robichaud in Toutes les photos. It was 
natural that it all came together and 
Chiasson was hired to do the film. 
Senator Robichaud admits that the idea 
for the film didn’t displease him. “It’s not 
that I need the publicity for re-election,’ 
he jokes, “but it might be good for 
posterity.’ 

Preserving Acadian struggles for 
posterity is, in a sense, what Chiasson has 
been trying to do. “I see my films as 
testimonials. I’m trying to say, this is what 
I have lived, this is what my generation 
has lived. We have to define where we’ve 
come from if we want to know where 
we're going.” The editing machine for the 
Robichaud film was barely cold before 
Chiasson was off on another project. 
Filming began in late February in 
Caraquet for the first of a series of four 
films, to be called The Atlantic Chron- 
icles, co-produced by the NFB and 
Chiasson’s_ recently-formed company 
Productions Phare-Est Ltée. 

Taxi Cormier will be shot in a taxi 
which ferries Acadians daily from 
Caraquet to Montreal. The film is a new 
approach for Chiasson: totally unscripted, 
it will succeed or fail on the spontaneous 
exchange between Acadians as they head 
for Montreal and a new life. ‘““The only 
other film where Acadians are seen 
talking together,’ he says, “is LAcadie 
lAcadie, and it was made by a 
Quebecois.” Although not strictly 
accurate — Acadian women talk together 
in Claudette LaJoie-Chiasson’s film on 
crab plant workers in northern N.B. — 
it is true to say that as a rule the average 
Acadian has not made it to the screen. 

For the NFB’s Michel Lemieux, the 
new approach is exciting. “Often in 
Acadia, we’ve made films that few people 
understand. Zaxi Cormier will allow ordi- 
nary people to talk and to be understood.” 

The second film in The Atlantic 
Chronicles series will debunk the myth 
of Moncton as a city where Acadians live 
unhappily. 


solidifies, Chiasson admits even today 
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As his reputation as a filmmaker 


that he’d rather be painting. But he can’t 


make a living at it in New Brunswick and 


of making it at home versus going away 
he can making films. While the question 


plagues Maritime artists in general, the 
problem is magnified for Acadians 
because the community is so small. 
Chiasson has always been very critical of 
Acadian artists and writers who move to 
Montreal. Aside from the obvious artistic 
“brain drain,’ he sees it as the Acadian 
identity once again being articulated from 
Quebec. 

“If you live in Montreal and you want 
to do an interview with an Acadian, you 
can just phone so-and-so, he lives on 
such-and-such a street. The guy will 
come into the studio, talk about Acadia, 
and cry about the sea, even though he has 
no way of knowing what’s going on here. 
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An accident scene from The Bell Ringers 
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It’s as if Quebec’s identity was being 
articulated from France,” he says. 

The debate is not new, but recent 
articles in the monthly Acadian magazine 
Le Vendest caused a commotion in the 
community. A major article about 
Acadian artists who have moved to 
Montreal because of the challenge of 
working in a larger community or the 
presence of galleries was followed with 
an article by Chiasson denouncing such 
artists as traitors. How will the Acadian 
culture survive if its artists leave, he wrote. 

Some people saw the article as being 
surprisingly bitter. “I see such bitterness 
as typical of a people without a country,’ 
says one of the Montreal expatriates who 
didn’t want his name used. ““When you 
don’t have a country, everyone thinks his 
version of Acadia is the real one.” 

The article also criticized the provin- 
cial government which Chiasson says 
denies adequate support to Acadian artists 
yet will invest money in projects which 
reinforce the image of Acadia as folklore. 
The Cirtex plant in Caraquet closed 
several years ago and the government put 
money into the historic Acadian village. 
The Mitel plant in Buctouche never got 
off the ground, and now government is 
talking about setting up a La Sagouine 
village. “I’m not opposed to such 
projects,’ he wrote, “they bring in tourists 
but, when that’s all there is, it’s a little 
sad and a bit alarming.” 

In any event, Chiasson doesn’t buy the 
argument that artists need to move to 
bigger centres to have their art known. 
“Alex Colville became one of the greatest 
painters in Canada living in a small Nova 
Scotian town,” he says. ‘““Herménégilde 
has always provoked us, although not in 
a stone-throwing way,” says Viola Leger, 
“to make us think, to make us go further.” 

Michel Lemieux of the NFB admires 
Chiasson’s outspokenness. ‘“‘He dares to 
criticize, he dares to say what he thinks. 
There are a lot of people who could speak 
out but they chose to shut their mouths.” 

For the immediate future, Chiasson 
will continue to make films. At the same 
time, he dreams of going off for a few 
months to write books. Whatever he does, 
it is clear that his commitment to strug- ' 
gling to define contemporary Acadia and 
to letting Acadians speak for themselves 
will remain. His views on folklore, 
however, are beginning to mellow. 

“‘T now see Antonine Maillet as a very 
important figure. I see that she did work 
that had to be done. We needed to pass 
through the oral legends and folklore or 
whatever before we could realize that now 
we have to speak. I don’t disagree with 
folklore. I think it’s very important, it’s 
part of the cultural life of a community. 
But I don’t think that is all there should 
be. I think it has to be put in perspective. 
How will Acadia survive if it keeps on 
being folkloric?’”’ he asks softly. 
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The seven national parks — 
a new world at our doorstep 


With beaches for office-weary urbanites and trails to test the 
hardiest hiker, our parks offer a valuable vacation resource 


by David Holt 

t’s a world of beaches and warm la- 
goons, jagged headlands cutting into 
bays plied by cruising pods of whales, 
deep forests sheltering deer, moose and 
bears, waterfalls so tall that descending 
plumes of water evaporate before they 
reach the land below and stark volcanic 
wastes. It’s the world of Atlantic Canada’s 
seven national parks, known across 
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Canada and in the far corners of the globe 
but perhaps appreciated most by a 
relatively small number of repeat visitors 
from within the region. 

Dennis Gill has been a frequent visitor 
to Newfoundland’s Terra Nova National 
Park for more than a decade. “‘You go at 
a hectic pace for most of the year,” says 
the Green Bay teacher. “When summer 
rolls around, you’re ready to relax for a 


while. Every year we meet people re- 
turning from previous summers. There’s 
never a dull moment.” 

Each year thousands of Quebecers, 
who formerly flocked to Old Orchard 
Beach and similar haunts along the 
Eastern Seaboard of the United States, 
throng to the beaches at Prince Edward 
Island National Park. At Green Gables 
House, Japanese tourists complete a 
pilgrimage to the home of one of their 
most cherished authors, Lucy Maud 
Montgomery. Meanwhile dedicated bird 
watchers from the central United States 
haunt the coast of Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park and take cruises offshore 
in search of puffins and other seabirds. 

Yet it’s a world about which many 
who live on its doorstep know little. And 
even those Atlantic Canadians who do 
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vacation in the parks often miss a lot. “A 
common problem is that people don’t 
bother to find out what a park has to of- 
fer until it’s too late,’ says Phil Michael, 
chief interpreter at P.E.I. National Park. 
He recommends the visitor centre as the 
first stop for new arrivals where they can 
learn about the wide range of activities, 
pick up some of the three kinds of maps 


SUMMER OUTDOORS 


preter. “I know. I’ve been in every trap 
on the course.” Fundy also has tennis, 
lawn bowling and a restaurant. 

Still, it’s the natural features which 
give each park its unique character and 
often its name. 

Fundy Park, cooled by the massive 
tides of the Bay of Fundy, draws both tide 
watchers and those escaping sweltering 


The world famous beaches of the P.E.!. National Park beckon sunbathers and beachcombers 


available and plan their stay accordingly. 
The key to the parks’ appeal is vari- 
ety, with activities geared to the back- 
woods adventurer, the family vacation and 
groups of energetic Scouts or reflective 
senior citizens. A recent thrust has been 
to design trails for visually-impaired and 
wheelchair-bound visitors. Accommoda- 
tions for visitors range from back coun- 
try camp sites accessible only by hiking 
trail or canoe, three-way hook-ups for RVs 
to chalets and nearby lodges and motels. 
While activities are centred on the 
outdoors, some have more of a suburban 
than a wilderness flavour. Fundy Park in 
New Brunswick, like Terra Nova and 
Cape Breton Highlands, boasts a chal- 
lenging golf course. “It can be unfor- 
giving,’ says Paul Perkison, a park inter- 
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Fundy Park is cooled by the bay’s tides 
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mid-summer heat. 

The forests of Kouchibouguac in New 
Brunswick and rivers and lakes of Kej- 
imkujik in Nova Scotia are reminders of 
Indian cultures, so attuned to the land- 
scape which thrived for millennia. A cliff 
hanging coastal highway, the Cabot Trail, 
encircles the tree-cloaked hills and valleys 
and the Everlasting Barren in the interior 
of Cape Breton Highlands National Park. 


In P.E.I. National Park, world-famous 
beaches and shallows teem with birds and 
marine life, while lobster boats ply their 
trade in the blue-green water offshore. 

The jagged cliffs, huge sand dunes, 
volcanic wasteland, highland tundra and 


The parks are ideal for family vacations 


towering waterfalls of Newfoundland’s 
Gros Morne National Park, named for a 
forbidding, mist-shrouded land mass, 
suggest a harsh but beautiful world re- 
maining from primeval times. In the pro- 
vince’s Terra Nova National Park, 
overlooking Bonavista Bay, native black 
bear and lynx share the forests with 
snowshoe hare and moose. In the bay 
humpback and pilot whales mingle with 
mackerel, herring and squid to tempt 
whale watchers and recreational 
fishermen. 

In such settings, the most office-weary 
urbanite is soon revitalized. Visitors can 
take walks, many less than an hour long, 
dotted with look offs and interpretive 
signs. Guides lead small groups along the 
trails, pointing out the habits of hyper- 
active shorebirds or the brilliance of or- 
chids half hidden in tall grass. One of the 
most popular trails in PE.I. National 
Park is the Crumbling Coast Walk, where 
visitors climb down ropes along the red 
sandstone cliffs, drinking from springs 
sprouting from the rock. “It’s a good way 
for people to appreciate our eroding 
coastline,’ says Michael. “At some places 
we’re losing three feet a year to the sea.” 

At Cape Breton Highlands, visitors 
can hike to the top of a mountain over- 
looking a boreal forest and taiga barrens. 
“It’s a lot of Canadian landscape cram- 
med into one place,’ says Dave Algar, 
communications officer for the park. 
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Terra Nova has seven varieties of orchid, 
Gros Morne 175 species of birds. 

Each visitor’s experience is rounded 
by the forms of transportation he or she 
chooses. Hiking trails, some threading 
deep into the back country, are the cor- 
nerstone of most parks and Kouchi- 
bouguac and Prince Edward Island invite 
unhurried beachcombing. Kouchibouguac 
has an extensive bicycle trail system and 
cyclists regularly brave the steep climbs 
of the Cabot Trail. 

The family car, however, is still the 
preferred way of getting around the Cabot 
Trail and is recommended at Gros Morne 
for taking a branch of the main highway 
to the Tablelands, a wasteland of volcanic 
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Kouchibouguac has extensive bike trails 


Barrier islands protecting the beaches 
and dunes of Kouchibouguac are con- 
nected by a floating boardwalk. ‘“‘People 
find themselves walking on water for the 
first time in their lives,’ says Barry 
Spencer, chief of visitor services. The 
sand and the warm seawater in the 
lagoons attract sunbathers and swimmers. 
Along the boardwalk, interpreters point 
to the island home of one of the largest 
tern colonies on the continent or to a gully 
hiding a herd of seals. 

The wildlife, protected in all national 
parks, is one of the main attractions and 
may pop up in unexpected places. Play- 
ing golf at Fundy, “‘visitors must some- 
times stop and let the deer play through,” 
says Perkison. In recent summers, park 
visitors have been able to watch young 
peregrine falcons take their first flights 
from the cliffs of Point Wolfe, as part of 
a program to re-establish the former 
inhabitants devastated by DDT in the 
1950s and ’60s. 

Signs along the trails suggest which 
wildlife may be present and where to 
look. Telescopes at Cape Breton High- 


land’s Cape North improve the chances : 

of seeing seabirds or pilot, finback or sei A ST (E] a} 5 NT 
whales offshore. At P.E.I. signs warn of 

the nesting ground of the piping plover, 


an endangered shorebird whose poorly 
protected nests are easily crushed under- 
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the future 
in Atlantic 
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rocks which is one of Canada’s strangest 
landscapes. 

The most practical way to see Kej- 
imkujik National Park in southern Nova 
Scotia is by canoe, the summer con- 
veyance of its previous inhabitants, the 
Mic Mac Indians. “‘Keji’’ is actually a 
patchwork of numerous lakes, rivers and 
streams lying at the centre of the ancient 
Indian canoe route from the Bay of Fundy 
to the Atlantic coast. Here park staff have 
embarked on an ambitious program to 


maintain a thriving recreational fishery 
for trout, despite the region’s suscep- 
tibility to acid rain. 

Terra Nova in eastern Newfoundland 
is also a boater’s paradise but with a salty 
flavour — 30 per cent of the park is ocean 
water. Sailboats dock at park wharves, 
ocean canoeing and kayaking are popular 
and the more intrepid snorkel and 
SCUBA dive in the cool waters. Boat 
tours explore Bonavista Bay, seeking out 
whales for the watching and cod for the 
jigging, while bald eagles patrol the tidal 
zones. Inland, anglers can try for brook 
trout and Arctic char. 

Activities for children are also para- 
mount at the parks with special events, 
such as puppet theatres and play areas, 
often situated near major campgrounds. 
A playground at Fundy is designed to 
“‘mimic how animals behave, how an ot- 
ter slides, a falcon swoops and how 
animals climb,’ says Perkison. Inveterate 
camper Dennis Gill finds the level roads 


at Terra Nova ideal for walking with his 
wife, three-year old girl and nine-year old 
boy, who is confined to a wheelchair. 

While the parks offer opportunities to 
test the skills of the hardiest wilderness 
camper or Satisfy the vacationer longing 
only to loll on a beach, Parks Canada’s 
mandate to protect and conserve leads 
naturally to a focus on education, which 
in Parks’ lingo comes under the term “‘in- 
terpretation.” 

‘Park interpreters are messengers,” 


says Kouchibouguac’s Spencer. They im- 
part knowledge about natural history and 
cultural heritage on guided walks, fireside 
chats and in more elaborate presentations 
in outdoor amphitheatres. At Terra Nova, 
campfire talks may be on the whales 
found in the bays or tales from the rich 
folklore of the island. An enticing theme 
at Keji is the petroglyphs (pictures carv- 
ed in stone) left by aboriginal people. 
The key to a successful vacation in a 
national park is planning. Call or write 
in advance for information. Bikes, canoes 
and boats are for rent in most parks. Sites 
in some campgrounds can be reserved in 
advance. Anglers can learn which game- 
fish are available and the dates of seasons. 
(A special licence is required to fish 
freshwater species in national parks.) 
About the only thing staff at the parks 
can't guarantee is the weather. In this 
respect, the first trip may be all important 
to visitors. P.E.I.’s Michael says, “‘If it’s 
fine then, they’ll come back forever.’ 
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To foster and promote the heritage of our region, Old available in elegant yet functional desk blotters. Available 
Harrie’s Shed in Ketch Harbour, Nova Scotia, produces through this special offer are historic maps featuring 

these historic maps of Atlantic Canada. Atlantic Canada in 1760, Louisbourg in 1745 and LAccadie 
Using the company’s illustrious handmade paper, the maps in 1757. The blotters are produced from handmade paper of 
are printed one at a time by hand lithography in order to durable cotton rag with gold etched side panels and a mylar 
ensure the highest quality. Each map is a detailed replica overlay which protects the map when in use. 

of the original document and whenever possible, the =e i 

originals were professionally photographed and the negatives 

transferred to the lithography stones or plates. The maps 

are specially cured to achieve aging and can be left in 

the attractive desk blotter or placed in a frame to decorate 

a wall. 


Old Harrie’s Shed is run by K. Reith Blake, the owner 
and master papermaker and expert in the design of historic | e 
maps of Atlantic Canada. The company, in operation for the qy order. send cheque, money order, Visa or 
past 10 years, is renowned for producing high quality items Meuicciea number to Insight Publishing, 


from handmade paper. 5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
The maps measure 40.5 x 51 cm (16’x20”) and are B3H 1G4, (902) 421-1214. 
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1. Atlantic Canada 1760 es | $32.00 Boose: Signature 
2. Louisbourg 1745 cal $32.00 fete aera 
3. LAccadie 1757 we $32.00 | ss: | Name 


Subtotal | —| Address 
NS. ‘residents-add 10% sales tax | <<  -) Cify Province 
Add $4.00 each map shipping and handling POStaT OGG: 5 ees Telephone 
GRAND TOTAL Sorry, no COD orders — allow 4-6 weeks for shipping. 
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SUMMER OUTDOORS 


Estate sales and auctions 
and their siren song 


What better way to spend a sunny day in Atlantic Canada than 
bidding on bargains from the rolling lawn of a country estate 


by Janice Murray Gill 


ive me a thirty-dollar bid. . .thirty I 
have. . .now thirty-five I want. . 2” 
This is the siren song that lures 
hundreds of Atlantic Canadian bargain 
hunters auctionwards. At dawn on 
summer Saturday mornings enthusiasts 
tuck into hearty breakfasts to fortify 
themselves for the long day ahead. Their 
minds aren’t on food though. They are 
concerned with how high they’re really 
willing to go to get a pair of Trenton glass 
goblets (Buttons and Bows pattern, 
perfect condition) or whether the auction 
somewhere in rural Colchester County is 
a better bet than the estate sale that’s 
scheduled in a small South Shore town. 

There is a reason for this concern: for 
any given summer weekend there are sure 
to be a couple of columns of auctions 
listed in the daily papers while local 
weeklies will carry notices of smaller 
sales. Choosing the correct one to attend 
is a gamble, for selecting the sale with 
the mouthwatering list of antiques may 
land you among a group of serious buyers 
with money to match while, at another 
venue, an item you could kill for is 
knocked down to your arch-rival at a give- 
away price. 

Then there’s the weather. This is of 
prime importance when attending house- 
hold sales which are almost always held 
outdoors on the owner’s premises. No 
matter what the forecast says, our weather 
is sure to do the opposite. A simple rule 
of thumb serves: always dress for every- 
thing, making sure you can either don 
or doff. 

Other natural phenomena have to be 
taken into account at country auctions. No 
thunderstorm could ever create the havoc 
caused by an innocent grass snake which 
surfaced in the midst of a group of auction 
goers sitting on the unmown lawn of an 
old farmhouse, waiting for the auctioneer 
to get to the chamber sets and milking 
stools. Larger members of the animal 
kingdom can make their presence felt too, 
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A farm auction can be an all-day affair 


as when an inquisitive pair of goats 
devoured two hand-embroidered table- 
cloths, a ruffled petticoat and a pair of 
Victorian bloomers stashed too near their 
pasture fence by a careless buyer. 
Since country auctions are all-day 
affairs, some people like to pack a picnic 
lunch. But if the sale is held in a commu- 
nity centre or fire hall, auctioneers often 
arrange catering by local church or 
women’s groups. The standard of home 
cooking in this region is high with home- 
made bread and rolls, mouthwatering pies 
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and cookies. Even when food is available, 
taking along something to drink is advis- 
able for in hot weather the stock of 
beverages soon runs out. 

Don’t forget that you have to get your 
booty home safely at the end of the day 
so take plenty of boxes and packing 
materials, especially if you are interested 
in fragile glass or china objects. Nothing 
underscores the wisdom of coming 
equipped like finding yourself wandering 
forlornly about the premises frantically 
juggling a complete tea set of eggshell- 
thin china and looking for something — 
anything — to put it in before it gets 
smashed to smithereens. 

A day spent at a country auction is a 
spontaneous comedy and drama show as 
well as a lesson in social history and local 
customs, all wrapped up in an exciting 
treasure hunt. Pictou County auctioneer 
Donnie Pidgeon says there are still 
treasures to be found even though Atlantic 
Canadians are becoming more knowl- 
edgeable. “‘Every auction has its sleeper 
just waiting for the right person,” he says. 
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As part of Atlantic Insight’s 10th 
Anniversary celebrations, Atlantic 
Insight magazine and the 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Department of Development and 
Tourism want to send you and a 
guest to Newfoundland for a 
fabulous week-long vacation. 


Contest winners will travel via 
Canadian Airlines/Air Atlantic to 
Newfoundland’s exciting capital city, 
St. John’s, where you will spend 


7 days and 6 nights. You'll discover 
arts and entertainment, dining and 
dancing and great shopping. You will 
also find an old world charm that no 
other city in North America can 
match and a warm, fun-loving people 
who still value friendliness and 
hospitality. 


While in Newfoundland, stay at the 
luxurious Hotel Newfoundland and 


enjoy the comforts of this magnifi- 
cent establishment. A complimentary 
car will be provided during your stay 
in St. John’s courtesy of Budget 
Rent-A-Car. Take this opportunity to 
travel around the province and 
explore some of its wonderful 
attractions and scenic beauty. 


Newfoundland and Labrador. .. 
It’s Yours to Discover. . .and just 
and entry form away. 


ISCOVER 


EW FOUNDLAND 
& LABRADOR 


CONTEST RULES: 


1. Fill in the entry card or coupon 
and return before June 30, 1989. 

2. Winner will receive two round 
trip Canadian/Air Atlantic tickets 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland from 
any Canadian destination serviced 
by those airlines. 

3. Winner will be chosen by draw 
on July 1, 1989 and must answer 
a skill-testing question. 

4. Winner must accept prize as given, 
no substitute prizes will be 
awarded. 

5. It is not necessary to subscribe to 
Atlantic Insight magazine in order 
to enter. 

6. Contest is open to any Canadian 
resident, except employees of 
Insight Publishing Ltd., 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Department of Development and 
Tourism, Hotel Newfoundland, 
Canadian Airlines/Air Atlantic, 
Budget Rent-a-Car or Saga 
Communications. 
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7. Travel arrangements must be 
completed before July 1, 1990. 

8. Only one entry per household. 

9. The winners must be 18 and over 
and willing to participate in 
promotional events surrounding 
the contest. 


All people submitting entries to this 
contest will receive a complimentary 
information package on 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 
courtesy of the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Department of 
Development and Tourism. 
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WIN AN EXCITING TRIP @p\ 
FOR TWO TO ST. JOHN’S, een | 
NEWFOUNDLAND | 
Please enter my name in your exciting contest. I have read the rules and 
agree to accept the prize as outlined if I win. | 
Name: ; 
Address: ‘ 
City: Province: . 
Postal Code: Telephone: f 
All entries must be received by June 30, 1989. Mail coupon to: 
Atlantic Insight, 5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3H 1G4. 
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SUMMER OUTDOORS 


Don’s wife, Sam, tells a story about 
Stickley chairs. A pair of nondescript, 
oak rocking chairs appeared in a sale and 
the first one sold for $65. When the 
auctioneer held the second aloft for 
display, he spotted the noted Stickley 
signature. The winning bid for that chair 
was almost $400. 

There is another kind of bargain at 
household or estate auctions. Pidgeon 
says it’s possible to furnish a house — 
sitting room, bedroom, dining room, 


An auction is usually a curious blend of spontaneous comedy, drama and treasure hunt 


major appliances, dishes, cutlery and 
linen — for under $4,000. For those able 
to do a bit of repair and refinishing, even 
this modest cost can be halved. It takes 
a bit longer to furnish a home this way 
but a season of careful auction going 
should enable you to buy the basics, 
get better quality, save money and have 
fun besides. 

Dealers, of course, appear at auctions 
like ants at a picnic. Some buyers regard 
them with suspicion, if not downright 
hostility but, by watching their bidding, 
you can actually learn a lot. And since 
a dealer is certain to mark up his stock 
to allow for his overhead and profit, you 
can be sure that these professionals will 
never bid an article up beyond a percen- 
tage of its value. 

A far more fearsome rival is the 
determined collector. Get into a bidding 
duel with one and soon you’re up so high 
you need oxygen. Be prudent, decide 
beforehand how much to spend, add 
the sales tax and a further 10 per cent 
for excitement and stick to it. Despite 
good intentions, most auction goers will 
admit they get carried away from time to 
time but feel going through the exercise 
does impart a little immunity from 
auction fever. 

Everyone has heard horror stories of 
unfortunates saddled with grand pianos 
they accidentally bought while nodding 
to a passing acquaintance. This just 
doesn’t happen. In fact, if the sale is 
crowded and the bidding brisk, you may 
have difficulty attracting the auctioneer’s 
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PLANNING A 
VACATION? 


notice. To avoid disappointment, Pidgeon 
says make your bid clearly. Most auction- 
eers provide numbered cards which you 
hold up when you make your bid. Also, 
if you find that you have made an error eM . 
and the piece you have bought is not, in eS , 
fact, what you thought it was, some 
auctioneers may re-sell it for you if you | 
tell them immediately. Don’t count on it 
though. If an article was described by the : 
auctioneer as perfect and you find that it s . ai 
is, in fact, damaged, you may return it. 


WHY NOT RENT 
A MOTOR HOME! 


For free information 
please write: 


IWIN CITY 


TRAILER SALES LIMITED 


MOBILE HOMES AND COMMERCIAL TRAILERS 
TRAVEL TRAILERS-PARTS 


11 Dartmouth Hwy. 
Bedford, N.S. B4A 2L3 
902-835-8375 
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However most articles are sold “‘as is’”’ so 
it is the buyer’s responsibility to examine 
them carefully during the viewing. 

Viewing usually takes place about an 
hour before the sale starts. This doesn’t 
allow much time, so arrange to get there 
on the dot. There is little point in arriving 
too early as most auctioneers are still 
setting up and will not allow anyone on 
the premises. Once into the viewing area, 
go straight to the articles which interest 
you, look them over carefully and, when 
finished, use leftover time to examine all 
the other goodies. 

Sales start sharp on time. An auction- 
eer cannot afford the luxury of a leisurely 
pace when the accumulated contents of 
a large house and outbuildings have to be 
sold in a single day. Yet, at the beginning, 
he has to warm up the crowd, get them 
into the relaxed mood which lets the 
money flow painlessly from the pocket. 
Watch a master like Jack Cunningham, 
the doyen of Nova Scotia auctioneers, at 
work. He jokes, tells stories, speculates 
on the origin and uses of the item he is 
selling and cajoles, coaxes and even 
bullies the audience into bidding. 

By nightfall, although most auction 
goers are back home with their treasures, 
a few bargain hunters hang on for the last 
pieces of assorted junk that usually round 
off a sale. And the auctioneer, still hard 
at it, urges them on with his siren song. 
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Loon Bay Lodge 
Since 1935 
A Classic Canadian Lodge 


Overlooking the historic St. Croix River 
on two hundred acres of secluded New 
Brunswick woodland, this elegantly 


appointed lodge was originally the 
private retreat of New York Metropolitan 
Opera star, Richard Crooks. Today 
Loon Bay Lodge continues to charm 
and inspire artists, sportsmen and 
outdoor enthusiasts alike. 


Canoe & Kayak Tours 
& Instruction 
Fishing - Auto Excursions 
Rest & Relaxation 


— By Reservation — 


Box 101, St. Stephen, N.B. 


....Now who'll give me forty?.. .It’s E3L- 2W9 
against you at thirty-five. . . forty. . .watch (506) 466-1240 
it. Going at forty. . .are you all in?. . .all 


done?. . .SOLD.”’ 
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Baroque Music Festival 
brings the best of Bach 


to Lameque 


Baroque music and a remote New Brunswick community may be 
an unusual combination but people around the world say it works 


by Sylvain Filion 

t’s hard to imagine that baroque music 

could make a tiny town in northeastern 

New Brunswick the talk of the inter- 
national music community. But that’s what 
is happening in the village of Laméque, 
N.B., population around 1,500 and host 
of the annual Festival de Musique Baro- 
que Laméque (Baroque Music Festival). 
Now in its 14th year, the summer festival 
is currently as well known in European 
centres as it is in Atlantic Canada. 

Each July, a select number of music 
lovers from across Canada and the United 
States head for the Laméque festival. 
They come by car, camper and even by 
boat, mooring offshore for the two 
weekends of concerts. Every year more 
and more residents of the region, many 
of whom had no previous interest in 17th 
and 18th century music, come to hear the 
celebrated performances of the music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, 
Couperin, Rameau and others. 

Festival director Matthieu Duguay 
started the international class cultural 
event in 1971 when he organized a harp- 
sichord recital in Sainte-Cécile Church 
in Petite-Riviére-de-l’Ile, a small com- 
munity near Laméque. The success of the 
first concerts convinced Duguay that 
Lameéque and baroque music were a ma- 
gical combination. Today, the Baroque 
Music Festival involves a full team of 
dedicated volunteers who devote their 
spare time to putting together a festival 
that measures up, proportionally, to the 
festivals of major music centres like New 
York, Salzburg and London. 

This year’s Baroque Music Festival 
will be held on the weekends of July 8 
and 9 and July 15 and 16 with France’s 
Yannick Le Gaillard performing 18th cen- 
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tury French harpsichord music. Mon- 
treal’s chamber choir, Studio de Musique 
Ancienne, will present church music in 
Tudor’s England, including works by 
Thallis, Byrd, Gibbons and Purcell. 
Cellist Anner Byjlsma from Amster- 
dam will be featured in an all Bach con- 
cert. And the choir and orchestra of La 
Mission Saint-Charles, under the direc- 
tion of British conductor Andrew Parrott, 
will present an all Mozart concert, featur- 
ing among other works his Requiem 
(K. 626) and Ave Verum Corpus (K. 618). 
The choir is made up of talented amateur 
singers from the area, some of whom 
have formal musical training and all 
of whom are willing to tackle elaborate 
works. 

Duguay feels that the main difference 
between his baroque festival and the 


Famed British conductor Andrew Parrott opened the 1988 festival with a Bach concert 


Beit! 


Ensemble Nouvelle-France’s Richard Paré 
famed musical festivals of Europe and 
North America, such as Tanglewood and 
Vienna, is that they are of a greater scale. 
Many of them started small and, despite 
the benefits of larger centres and larger 
budgets, have the same goals — to attract 
classical music lovers and performers. 
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While Herbert von Karajan hasn’t yet 
come to Laméque, noted musicians from 
Europe and the United States have ac- 
cepted Duguay’s invitation to come and 
play over the years. In 1987, for example, 
Musica Antiqua of Cologne, West Ger- 
many, gave a concert of Bach music. 
American musician Robert Hill, New 
Brunswick’s own Anne Dugas-Horsman 
and Bibiane Lapoint of Quebec joined 
forces with Laméque’s Choeur de la 


Saint-Cécile is unique, if not baroque 


Mission Saint-Charles to welcome music 
lovers that year. 

During the 1988 festival, Andrew 
Parrott directed the Choeur de la Mission 
Saint-Charles and opened the festival with 
a Bach concert. Quebec’s Ensemble 
Nouvelle-France was also on the program 
along with French harpsichordist 
Blandine Verlet, who performed the 
famous Goldberg Variations, trademark 
of the late Canadian pianist Glenn Gould. 

Musicians who have performed at the 
festival over the years say they enjoy the 
out-of-the-way concert engagement be- 
cause it’s low key and relaxing — they 
don’t feel the same pressure as they would 
| in London or Vienna. “There are too 
many concerts, in my opinion, in London 
and they are not special,’ says British 
conductor Parrott. ““Here, the concert is 
special. The concerts can be as good as 
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Quebec’s Ensemble Nouvelle-France sets the mood by performing in period costumes 


in the Salzburg Festival if the right 
ingredients are there.” | 

One difference is the main concert 
hall, Sainte-Cécile Church. The church’s 
wood construction offers acoustics well 
suited to baroque music but its decoration 
often leaves both musicians and concert 
goers speechless. Warm colours and un- 
usual, almost psychedelic, patterns give 
it a look that bears absolutely no relation 
to the baroque architecture of European 
churches. The church is the work of local 
parish priest Father D’Astous, who in 
1968 requested the help of two painters 
from the region to give the church a look 
that would better reflect the thoughts and 
aspirations of his parishioners. 

Another difference is that the musi- 
Cians are not staying at the Park Plaza or 
the Dolder Grand. Often they live with 
local people who welcome them into their 
home, offering them a good measure of 
Acadian warmth and friendliness. 

The Acadian village and island of 
Lamédque also offer both performers and 
participants a chance to stock up on fresh 
air and tranquility and to enjoy the natural 


beauty of the region. There’s no bustling 
traffic, no hectic pace, only warm wind 
and ocean waves. For those who make 
Laméque their vacation destination, 
sporting activities include diving and 
deep sea fishing. There’s also the local 
peat moss festival, held every July, which 
celebrates this important part of the 
island’s economy, along with the fishing 
industry. Festivities range from competi- 
tions and parades to community suppers 
with plenty of seafood and dancing. 
Visitors to Laméque often make a side 
trip to Miscou Island, also at the tip of 
the province. Beyond their beaches lies 
the open sea. 

Information on this year’s program 
and the time of concerts may be obtained 
by writing the Baroque Music Festival at 
PO. Box 644, Laméque, N.B. EOB 1V0, 
or by calling (506) 344-2246. 
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and all other 
wood attacking insects 
from infesting your wood. 
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PENTOX 


PENTA 
Wood Preservative 


effective against carpenter ants 
in over forty years of application 


formula that stops ants 
deep for thorough ant control 


to keep your wood carpenter ant 
proof 


to use by following simple 
instructions 


wide-mouthed round steel 
container for no mess / no fuss 
direct use and for robust storage 


PENTOX. 
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Newfoundland from 


a working coastal boat 


by Rick Hayes 


hen it comes to summer vacation 
choices, there are several types 
of tourists. Some have a certain 
destination, be it a summer cabin or a 
favourite resort, which they return to year 
after year. Others take to the road to visit 
different places but like to stay close to 
the beaten track. There’s also a rarer 
breed, those who seek out unique vaca- 
tions. These people are willing to make 
an extra effort, and perhaps suffer a little 
discomfort, to visit places and enjoy 
experiences the average person is content 
to dream about. 

Newfoundland and Labrador, the least 
explored of the 10 provinces, offer this 
type of vacationer the perfect opportunity 
to do something that’s definitely different. 
The coastal boats, which serve isolated 
parts of Newfoundland and Labrador as 
a sort of floating Trans-Canada Highway, 
enable the persistent and flexible tourist 
to travel through time as well as distance. 
A coastal boat vacation involves breath- 
taking scenery, the chance to experience 
different lifestyles and a service that 
doesn’t even exist elsewhere in Canada. 

“The coastal boats are an absolutely 
wonderful trip,’ says Nelson Adams, a 
retired Fredericton, N.B. lumberman 
who reckons he’s taken all the “runs” 
over the years. Originally from Placentia 
Bay, Adams feels the boats are the ideal 
way to see the real Newfoundland. “Either 
the South Coast run or the Labrador 
service gives you a chance to see New- 
foundlanders who are still making their 
livings in the traditional way. The summer 
fishing communities along the Labrador 
coast are especially interesting — the 
harbours are beautiful and things haven’t 
changed a lot in them over the years.” 

If you take the Northern Ranger or the 
Taverner out of Lewisporte for the Labra- 
dor run, you'll be departing on an 1,100 
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For those who don’t mind roughing it on a working freighter, 
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mile trip along some of the most spec- 
tacular coastline in Canada. It’s not un- 
common to see whales, beautiful sea 
birds or even the occasional iceberg. 
The sparsely populated area is home 
to two groups during the summer: the 
“‘livyers” or year round residents and a 
large number of Newfoundlanders who 
migrate yearly to Labrador to fish along 
the shores of the rocky archipelago. 
Operating from tiny summer commu- 
nities called fishing stations, they depend 
on the coastal boat service for everything 
they require to survive in an area that has 


Newfoundland and Labrador offer 


Livyers come alongside the coastal boat in speedb 


the vacation of a lifetime 
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no roads. 

Serving those basic needs is the 
rationale for the existence of Marine 
Atlantic’s heavily subsidized freight and 
passenger service. The boat stops at each 
station to unload freight and occasionally 
passengers, often anchoring offshore 
because there’s no wharf that can handle 
large vessels. A buzz of speedboats — 
open fishing boats about 10 metres long 
that are equipped with the two outboards 
essential to safety along the rugged 
coast — quickly come alongside to take 
off passengers and freight. The occasional 


ers and freight 
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person comes aboard to travel up or down 
the coast, perhaps to check on how things 
are back home, consult a doctor or nurse 
or just visit friends at another station to 
break the monotony of a long season in 
a place with only a handful of inhabitants. 

Passengers who watch the cargo slings 
long enough at the 47 ports of call on the 
Labrador run will see just about every- 
thing needful to anyone go over the side 
to the waiting boats. There’s food, of 
course, and fishing gear, disposable 
diapers and drums of gas, televisions, 
diesel engines, construction materials and 
much more. Virtually every bit of freight 
needed on the coast for the summer 
moves by boat and the bulk of the cargo 
which the year-round communities need 
for winter also comes by sea. 

The coastal boats are as varied as the 
runs they make (not all of them are 
operated by Marine Atlantic). Boats 
smaller than the Taverner or Northern 
Ranger operate short runs between such 
communities as Burgeo and Ramea and 
Gaultois and Hermitage, while a well- 


Tiny fishing villages dot the coastline 


equipped ferry takes passengers and cars 
on an approximately 30-hour run between 
Lewisporte and Goose Bay. 

Marine Atlantic, which operates the 
major coastal services under contract to 
Transport Canada, has seen freight vol- 
umes rise sharply in recent years. While 
the Crown corporation is taking steps to 
meet those freight needs and provide 
transportation for local residents, they 
aren't actively promoting the coastal 
boats’ tourism potential. “Our vessel 
capacity reflects the need of coastal 
residents for essential transportation of 
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Burgeo is a southern stopping point 


freight and passengers,’ says Doug 
Burgess, a spokesperson for Marine 
Atlantic. “A major promotion of the use 
of our vessels for tourism would displace 
local residents who can’t travel econom- 
ically by any other means and that would 
defeat the primary objective of having a 
coastal service.” 

But Burgess says the service is willing 
to provide passage for tourists if enough 
space exists on a particular trip, providing 
they realize the vessels are working 
freighters that carry passengers and not 
cruise ships offering luxurious amenities. 

For the adventurous tourist, these in- 
conveniences are part of the charm of a 
coastal boat vacation. Those who have 
given it a try say the key is to check out 
the trip before embarking on it and to be 
flexible. 

For people interested in the best 
known Lewisporte to Nain, Labrador run 
and the South Coast (Port aux Basques 
to Terrenceville) run, Marine Atlantic 


A trip on the Northern Ranger often involves sightings of whales, sea birds or icebergs 
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suggests contacting them upon arrival in 
Newfoundland. Reservations are not gen- 
erally accepted from mainland Canada or 
the U.S. For those who have friends in 
Newfoundland, ask them to check on the 
availability of bookings. Timing can be 
important as the amount of traffic varies 
with seasonal patterns of movement. 
Early September tends to be a little slack 
and the weather is still beautiful along 
the coast. 

While there isn’t a highly developed 
tourism industry in most of the ports the 
boats serve, more and more motels and 
bed and breakfast establishments are 
opening each year. The tourism branch 
of the Department of Development has 
information on many ports. If the staff 
there can’t recommend any accommo- 
dations for smaller places, try phoning 
random people in the phone book who 
are listed in that port: they often know 
who’s willing to take someone in for a 
night or two. 

For those travellers who are per- 
sistent, adventurous and a little bit lucky, 
a coastal voyage is incredibly cheap and 
offers an opportunity to see and ex- 
perience the traditional Newfoundland 
way of life. The rugged and rocky coast- 
lines, ice in the early summer, cool, 
sunny weather and abundance of marine 
life and birds, coupled with the experi- 
ence of life aboard a working freighter, 
make for what many call the vacation of 
a lifetime. 
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Get to Know The Maritimes 


As part of Atlantic Insight’s 10th 
anniversary celebrations, we’re 
continuing to provide our readers with 
very special offers! With your purchase 
of The Maritime Provinces Atlas, the 
FIRST comprehensive atlas of the 
Maritime Provinces, we’ll send you a 
FREE biography. 


The Maritime Provinces Atlas is a 
treasure-house of fascinating facts and 
figures presented in a clear, concise 
fashion that will amuse, amaze and 
entertain every member of the family. 


The hard-covered, 96-page atlas is 
beautifully illustrated with 45 full- 
colour, double-page plates. These 
illustrations consist of numerous maps, 
photographs and line, bar and circle 
graphs. The atlas also includes a 10-page 
gazetteer detailing more than 800 
Atlantic region communities. 


© The Maritimes, Canada and the world 

e Landforms, geology, water, fog, wind 
and weather 

e Environmental issues 

¢ Mining and electrical energy _ 

e Population, urban-rural distribution 

e Education, first language and religious 
preference 

e Labour force, unemployment patterns 

e Social indicators (crime, life 
expectancy, family size) 


Geographer Robert J. McCalla 
researched thousands of facts about us 
and the way we live. He turned them into 
maps, tables and graphs to create the 
most entertaining and informative book 
about the Maritimes yet published. 
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Choose one of these free 
biographies ($4.95 to $5.95 
value) when you order the 
atlas: The Prince and His 
Lady by Mollie Gillen; The 
Wheel of Things: A 
Biography of L.M. 
Montgomery by Mollie 
Gillen; The Fighting 
Fisherman: Yvon Durelle by 
Ray Fraser; or Richard 
Hatfield: The Seventeen Year 
Saga by Richard Starr. 


If you are not completely satisfied with 
The Maritime Provinces Atlas you may 
return it within 30 days for a full refund. 
And you can keep your Bonus 
Biography just for trying the atlas. 


You can speed things up by calling 
our toll-free number between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. weekdays: 


1-800-565-1975 


To order, send cheque, money order, Visa or Mastercard number to: 
Insight Publishing, 5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3H 1G4, or telephone (902) 421-1214 
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Atlas for a refund. 
‘LJ The Prince and His Lady 
L] The Wheel of Things 


---------- 
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Add $3.00 per atlas for shipping and handling 


L] YES! Send me the free Bonus Biography I have checked. 
I understand that this bonus is mine to keep even if I return the 


L] The Fighting Fisherman 
L] Richard Hatfield 
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[1 Charge to Visa/Mastercard 1] Cheque/Money Order Enclosed | 


Card Number Expiry Date 
Signature 
TOTAL Name 7 
Address i 
City Province i 
Postal Code Telephone 7 


Sorry, no COD orders — allow 7-14 days for shipping. 
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’s Cove enhancement 
questioned by residents 


Recent development of Eastern Canada’s tourist landmark is 


“breaking the hearts” of people 


by Pat Murphy 
rom late spring until mid-fall each 
year, tour buses and cars from all 
parts of Canada and the United 
States drive up a road that winds through 
a small, rock-bound village on Nova 
Scotia’s South Shore. Each day, thousands 
of tourists park in an expansive lot and 
head out on foot to view what is probably 
the most photographed lighthouse in the 
world. Many of them also stop to eat in 
the restaurant and gift shop complex, the 
Sou’wester. They are at Peggy’s Cove, 
Eastern Canada’s tourist landmark and the 
province’s most publicized scenic 
attraction. 

Visitors began arriving at Peggy’s 
Cove in significant numbers in the mid- 
"60s, after it was declared part of a preser- 
vation area. The area includes a unique 
land form around the cove, known as the 
‘barrens,’ which bears the signature of 
a glacier as it made its final passage to 
the sea. Exposed bedrock, which else- 
where would be 200 or more feet below 
the surface, juts out fiercely through the 
ground everywhere. The lighthouse itself 
sits On a massive rock. 

Since the mid-60s, the 50 or so village 
residents have come to regard the annual 
tourist invasion with equanimity. And 
despite its summertime role, Peggy’s 
Cove has continued to be a peaceful, 
working fishing community. Its physical 
environment also remained relatively 
undisturbed — that is until the summer 
of 1988. 

Last summer the locals became angry 
when earth-moving machines crunched 
through the village and moved up to the 
restaurant complex. By late summer they 
had left behind a much needed septic field 
but they had also produced an expanded 
paved parking lot, walls of broken rock 
and cement sidewalks which cut through 
the granite outcroppings between the 
restaurant and lighthouse. It was all part 
of government funded development plans, 
dubbed the “‘Peggy’s Cove Enhancement 
Project.” 

Although no geological faults have 
appeared from the blasting of the age-old 
granite, emotional fissures from it are 
running deep in the community. And of 
late, the unrest has spread to Indian Har- 
bour and West Dover, villages on the 
western and eastern approaches to the 
tourist gold mine. 
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who call Peggy’s Cove home 


Alice Lanning, whose small shop sits 
just below the Sou’wester complex, says 
the project has destroyed the natural 
beauty of the cove. “It just breaks my 
heart when I see it,” says the 84-year-old 
who has been running her store by herself 
for 51 years. “‘I don’t want to see Peggy’s 
Cove become a tourist trap.” 

Fisherman Roger Crooks says the 
community should have been consulted 
about any proposed local development. 


Jack Campbell: project creating fissures 
““We weren’t asked about this project, we 
were just told.’ He says it also contradicts 
the originally expressed aim of the 
Peggy’s Cove Act, established by Order 
of Council in 1962 to prevent develop- 
ment and “‘protect the scenic beauty”’ of 
Peggy’s Cove and its approaches. 

When the 1962 act was put in place, 
the Province expropriated lands that 
extended into communities neighbour- 
ing the cove to create a preservation 
area. It then formed a seven-member 
Peggy’s Cove Commission, which includ- 
ed four members from the village, to 
oversee refurbishing codes. In 1982, the 
act was amended to allow very restricted 
development. 

It was during the early ’60s that Jack 
Campbell bought the Sou’wester, then a 
failing tearoom. Through hard work and 
careful promotion, Campbell turned the 
area into a tourist mecca. He attributes 
his initial success to the fact that as soon 
as he went into business he created a 
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parking lot on his property so people had 
a place to stop and see the coast. 

With the recent development project, 
Campbell has been able to expand his 
own gift shop significantly. Despite com- 
plaints from the community, he claims the 
project enhanced Peggy’s Cove and was 
necessary. The sidewalks enable elderly 
Visitors to get to the lighthouse, he says, 
while the removal of old electric poles has 
improved the view and the new septic 
field and washrooms require less water 
than the old ones, hence putting less stress 
on an overtaxed environment. 

In season, Campbell employs more 
than 120 people and he gives residents of 
the cove and neighbouring villages the 
first chance at the jobs. He’s also known 
as a person who wouldn’t ask an em- 
ployee to perform a task he wouldn’t take 
on himself and as being readily available 
to help a neighbour in trouble. 

Most residents are reluctant to point 
an accusing finger at Campbell himself. 
They blame the government. Raymond 
Dunlop, who runs a small gift shop near 
the entrance to the village, reckons that 
if he were Campbell he’d take the money 
too. But he’s bitter about the development. 
“It wasn’t supposed to be like this in 
Peggy’s Cove. It wasn’t supposed to be 
paved parking lots and sidewalks and 
more buses driving all the way up there.’ 

Dunlop is also angry because he’s pro- 
hibited by commission restrictions from 
building a modest storage shed next to his 
business. “The government will bend 
over backwards for the big guy, but it 
treats the little man like dirt,’ he says. 

Tempers are also hot in West Dover, 
especially among those whose properties 
fall within the boundaries of the Peggy’s 
Cove preservation area and are therefore 
subject to tight building restraints. With 
the recent expansion of Peggy’s Cove, 
Dover residents have become vocal. In 
late February, Percy Baker, councillor for 
the district, declared angrily at a County 
Council meeting that residents of West 
Dover were victims of a Nazi-type land 
grab. He said the reasons for protecting 
the Peggy’s Cove area were overrated. 

County officials say the powers of the 
province are overriding in this case and 
that they can’t help. 

But people in and around Peggy’s 
Cove now feel that the act and the 
commission are tools of an uncaring 
government which is boxing in ordinary 
citizens while it allows big business to 
go ahead with development. Wilfred 
Manuel, a long-time cove resident and 
member of the commission, says the ex- 
pansion project “was just handed over to 
us. I never even knew about it until the 
project was already approved.” 

Where will it all end for Nova Scotia’s 
tourist capital? If government funds side- 
walks and a sea of tarmac today, will it 
push for roller coasters tomorrow? 
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A 200-year-old university 
that knows how to survive 


sdpiniderseersdindtstirv 


Not happy to rest on its laurels, the University of King’s 
College is celebrating its bicentennial by looking forward 


by Maggie Brown 
few days before Christmas ’87 Uni- 
versity of King’s College president 
Marion Fry got a phone call in 
Oakville, Ont. from former president 
John Godfrey. He said the publishing firm 
Maclean-Hunter was looking for a way to 
celebrate its 100th anniversary and had 
decided to give away substantial endow- 
ments to six universities across Canada. 
He had suggested that one of those six 
should go to Atlantic Canada. 
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On Christmas Eve morning Fry met 
with Maclean-Hunter’s Geoffrey Smythe, 
vice-president for corporate affairs in 
Toronto, to discuss the endowment. He 
asked her what King’s would do with the 
money if chosen. Fry knew the idea of 
a Contemporary Studies program had 
been around at King’s for a long time. 
‘There was a huge file on the subject, in 
fact,’ she says. “I thought the program 
would augment the journalism program 
and also give King’s the second degree 


program it needed.” 

By the middle of the afternoon, 
Maclean-Hunter had decided on King’s 
but Fry would have to accept the money 
in writing before the end of the year. 
Unsure there would be enough time if she 
waited until she got back to Halifax, Fry 
wrote an acceptance letter on the spot. 
That afternoon, the $500,000 was trans- 
ferred to King’s bank account to be used 
for a new chair in Journalism and Con- 
temporary Studies. A further agreement 
by the provincial government to match the 


interest the endowment would earn was 
secured just a short time later. By gaining 


the Contemporary Studies program, says 
Fry, “we are now looking both backwards 
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and forwards.” 

It was an auspicious beginning to 1988 
and a significant boost to the preparations 
for King’s 200th anniversary being cele- 
brated this year. For the oldest university 
in the Commonwealth (outside the British 
Isles), it has been an exciting, if not 
uneasy, 200 years. Over time King’s has 
been everything from a school for future 
Anglican clergy to a training centre for 
the Canadian Navy. During the Second 
World War, the Germans even reported 
that they had sunk it. 

And although they never did actually 
sink the school, fire did once destroy it 
and changing times forced the institution 
to make changes on more than one occa- 
sion. Through it all, however, King’s has 
survived. 

King’s kicked off its birthday 
celebrations on Feb. 1 with a cake cutting 
party and a balloon release. In March, an 
Original musical production — Big 2 
Revue — depicted the 200-year history. 
On April 9, Royal Assent Day, King’s 
hosted a special events day and on 
May 10, the 200th graduating class will 
receive degrees in All Saints’ Cathe- 
dral in Halifax. Later this summer 
hundreds of alumni from around the 
world will converge on the King’s campus 
for a weekend reunion. Other events 
include a special program on CBC’s 
Morningside and an original composition 
by Dr. Walter Kemp to be performed by 
the King’s choir and Symphony Nova 
Scotia next fall. A floral carpet in honour 
of the milestone will be displayed over the 
summer at the Public Gardens in Halifax. 

King’s was first established in New 
York in 1756. But the American Revolu- 
tion forced colonial Loyalists north to the 
Maritimes some 30 years later. Left be- 
hind is the institution known as Columbia 
University. The Anglican Loyalists 
wanted a place where they could educate 
their children and their clergy in the 
British Church of England tradition. So 
they were forced to rebuild King’s from 
the beginning. 

Bishop Charles Inglis, whose territory 
included most of what is now Eastern 
Canada, was the driving force behind 
getting the recommendations passed to 
start making plans for the school. 
Windsor, N.S. was chosen as the site for 
the university because of its central 
location and distance from the growing 
city of Halifax with all its distractions. 
King George III granted the charter on 
April 9, 1789. 

In the earlier days in Windsor, as 
today, life at the college revolved around 
an active residence life. The men at the 
college (the first woman graduated in 
1897) were housed in “bays’’, which 
consisted of two connecting rooms with 
a common study. Students spent most of 
their days in close contact with each other. 
Each morning a student’s day began at 
6:30 with attendance at a compulsory 
service in the chapel. 

But life at King’s in Windsor was 
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suddenly and irrevocably altered on 
February 5, 1920. In less than two hours, 
the college burned to the ground. The 
Halifax Herald wrote, ‘About 2:30 this 
afternoon, King’s College, the oldest 
Colonial university in the world, was 
reduced to ashes...leaving nothing 
standing but the four chimneys and the 
stone walls dividing the bays. . .To add to 
the consternation of the faculty and 
students, the hydrants were frozen and 
had to be thawed out before the water 
could be used.” 

Despite this tragedy, people were con- 
vinced that King’s would be rebuilt. But 
support for the new college buildings 
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in Windsor was less than overwhelming. 
King’s would have to make some com- 
promises in order to survive and rebuild 
this time. 

The well-known American philan- 
thropic organization, the Carnegie 
Foundation, was approached for funds. 
They set up a committee to look at the 
problem. In the end the Carnegie Founda- 
tion donated $600,000. For their part, 
King’s had to raise enough money for 
the new buildings ($400,000) and move 
to Halifax in a new association with 
Dalhousie University. 

The deal was struck. The Carnegie 
money was used to hire faculty members 
for the new joint King’s-Dalhousie 
campus. Built on the Oxford design, the 
campus consisted of an Arts and Adminis- 
tration (A&A) building with adjoining 
residence accommodation for men and 
women, the president’s lodge, a chapel 
and a separate mens’ residence building 
consisting of three bays. 

The financial relationship between the 
two institutions is complex. Dr. Wayne 
Hankey, an associate professor of classics 
and the college librarian, puts it quite 
simply, “We pay Dalhousie to educate our 
students.” He says this has its drawbacks 
and benefits. But he admits the arrange- 
ment does allow King’s to draw on a 
larger intellectual and social community. 

During the Second World War, be- 
tween 1941 and 1945, HMCS King’s was 
used by the Royal Canadian Navy as an 


Celebrations began at King’s Feb. 1 when President Marion Fry cut a giant birthday cake 


officer’s training camp. Classes continued 
uninterrupted with the influx of 3,000 sub- 
lieutenants to the college. The designation 
of HMCS for the training bases gave rise 
to the rumour that the Germans had even 
reported sinking HMCS King’s. 
Things at the college began to calm 
down after the war. Suffragen bishop 
Russell Hatton, who attended King’s in 
the *50s, remembers fondly, ‘‘Life was 
peaceful then.” He says the King’s formal, 
hierarchial ways continued into residence 
life — lower classmen sat below upper- 
classmen at chapel and at formal dinner 
students entered in order of importance, 
women coming last. Men and women ate 
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separately then and were well-guarded by 
the matrons. “If you wanted to see a girl, 
you had to ask the matron to see her in 
the common room,” he says. But there 
were plenty of high jinks. “Oh yes, 
waterbombs were always being thrown 
out of the windows and they were often 
aimed at professors,’ he says. Another 
favourite trick was hoisting someone’s bed 
up the flagpole in the quad. 

By the late ’60s a serious shortage of 
staff and a diminishing enrollment for the 
divinity program poised a problem. 
Increased co-operation between King’s 
and the Holy Heart Seminary, a school 
for Catholic priests, and the Pine Hill 
Divinity School for United Church clergy 
(who were also experiencing smaller 
enrollments) led to suggestions that one 
school of theology be created. This idea 
was well received and in 1971 the Articles 
of Agreement creating the school were 
signed. In 1974 the Atlantic School of 
Theology (AST) was established by an act 
of the legislature. 

With the divinity school gone, how- 
ever, King’s was without its own degree- 
granting program. Pressure from the 
government, in the form of the Maritime 
Provinces Higher Education Commission 
(MPHEC), was building for King’s to 
find a raison detre. 

King’s was forced once again to take 
the initiative and re-invent itself in order 
to survive. 

Through the interest of King’s and 
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Dalhousie professors in the idea of an 
older-style interdisciplinary curriculum, 
the Foundation Year Programme (FYP) 
was developed and held its first lecture 
in the fall of 1972. FYP is worth four 
credits towards a Bachelor of Arts degree 
and three towards a Bachelor of Science. 
Students study the development of 
Western civilization from the beginning 
of time through to the Second World War. 
Although the program leans _ heavily 
toward philosophical, classical and histor- 
ical events, students also learn about art, 
music, science and, of course, theology. 

A voluminous reading list that 
includes books like Plato’s Republic and 
Neitzche’s Beyond Good and Evil, daily 
lectures and required tutorials all help the 
students produce one 2,000 word essay 
every two weeks. Exams consist of both 
“nerve shattering’’ oral and written tests 
at the end of each term. 

Fry says the interdisciplinary aspect 
of the program is what makes it so 
successful. ‘“‘Faculty members and 
students benefit from this aspect of the 
school because it is natural to teach in this 
way,’ she says. “Everything relates in 
FYP and students can draw on all the 
disciplines in the future.” 

Despite the growing importance of 
FYP, King’s still didn’t have its own 
independent degree granting program. A 
School of Journalism was _ brought 
forward as an idea. 

Godfrey, who is now the editor-in- 
chief of The Financial Post, says the 
idea came from King’s “journalistic 
tradition — through the ’50s there were 
night-time and extension courses in 
subjects like public speaking, social work 
and journalism taught at King’s.” 

And, in 1978, King’s implemented the 
idea that had been kicking around for a 
long time and established Bachelor of 
Journalism and Honours Bachelor of 
Journalism degree programs. 

King’s is now adding the Contempo- 
rary Studies program to its curriculum 
to bridge the gap between the more retro- 
spective FYP program and the contempo- 
rary journalism department. “Tentatively, 
it will be a small honours program with 
eight to 10 students that will grant a 
Bachelor of Philosophy in Contemporary 
Studies,” says Dr. Angus Johnston, co- 
ordinator of the program. Students will 
study the political, scientific and thought- 
ful development of modern Western 
civilization. 

Along with the new program will be 
a new library, with construction sched- 
uled to begin in August. The library, 
which has been in the planning stages for 
a number of years, will house a collection 
that includes a large number of rare and 
valuable manuscripts, books and other 
artifacts. Many of these are the works of 
noted Canadian literary figures, like 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, the creator 
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located on the third floor of the Arts and 
Administration Building, has been 
evolving with the university, so much so 
that the sheer weight of the books can no 
longer be supported by the building’s 
structure. 

A $7-million fund-raising campaign 
for the library is also under way during 
this bicentennial with more than half of 
the funds already committed by govern- 
ment. “The campaign’s off to a good 
Start,’ says Hankey. The ‘Family 
Campaign” alone received $95,000 from 
present students, staff, faculty members 
and the members of the Board of 
Governors. 

That kind of financial support for the 
college is due, in part, to the devotion of 
its former students and faculty. The 
eclectic mixture of students from all walks 
of life and parts of Canada and the world, 
an active residence life, a very active 
religious Anglican church presence and 
the intense nature of the programs give 
faculty and students a chance to get to 
know each other and the college well. 

Residence life at King’s has histori- 
cally been the anchor for the college. In 
the early ’70s, many Dalhousie and Nova 
Scotia Art College students lived on 
campus. Then, with only slightly more 
than 300 students in total, the 200-plus 
residence students were a tight-knit 
community forming lasting friendships 
and an intense affinity for the institution. 
While it was true then that many students, 
as one alumna noted, “kind of bumped 
into King’s by accident when looking for 
residence accommodation at Dalhousie,’ 
today King’s has more than 600 students 
and only those registered at King’s can 
live on campus. The growing reputation 
of both FYP and the Journalism School 
has given King’s a separate identity from 
Dalhousie. Rather than just living at 
King’s and going to Dal for classes, 
students now have the opportunity to 
study and live on their campus. 

“You need students and teachers 
constantly bumping into one another, 
talking about things at all times of the day 
and night, formally and informally,’ 
Godfrey once said. And play has always 
been an important part of life at King’s. 
Tom Regan, a columnist for the Daily 


News in Halifax and a King’s graduate, 


reminisced recently about some of his 
favourite antics. “King’s boasts some 
great traditions, like the annual water 
fight. One battle got so raucous some- 
body reported a riot was in progress. 
Eight police cars, a paddy wagon and two 
fire engines showed up to quell the 
disturbance. All they found was a lot of 
wet students.” 

Along with the active residence life, 


however, there is an equally active reli- 
gious presence. At one time, in fact, most 
of the members of the Board of Governors 
were also members of the Anglican 


reflect the changes at King’s. Hankey says 
he’s glad the association is loosening. 
‘The Church can’t play the same role as 
it used to. . .there’s a new kind of reality 
here,” he says. 

But religious life at the King’s chapel 
seems to have moved in a more conserva- 
tive, rather than liberal direction since the 
"50s when Hatton was a student. There 
are three services each day at the chapel 
and once a week there is a mass that 
includes incense burning, and other high 
church rituals. “I don’t know why the 
change occurred, but the chapel has 
definitely moved to a high church model 
since I was there,’ says Hatton. 

All these aspects of King’s have been 
the result of its many reincarnations and 
changes, its students and programs and, 
most of all, its size. 

Godfrey once attempted to explain the 
unique atmosphere at King’s College: 
“North American universities are littered 
with Oxford inspired sub-units called 
colleges. They usually don’t work because 
they are usually just glorified halls of 
residence. They have no academic pur- 
pose and no intellectual coherence.’ 
King’s works because it does provide its 
students with not only an academic 
purpose but also a unique atmosphere in 
which to receive it. 


Who, what, 
where, when 
and why? 


leven years after opening its doors, 

the School of Journalism is planning 
to make some radical changes in its cur- 
riculum. Most of these changes will take 
place in conjunction with the new Con- 
temporary Studies program. Michael 
Cobden, the present director of the 
school, says he wants to establish the 
study of journalism as central to the pur- 
pose of the university, while keeping 
practical training as the core of the 
program. 

The school’s reputation was summed 
up by Maclean’s magazine editor Kevin 
Doyle in 1986 when he wrote in an edi- 
torial: “‘A combination of strong teaching . 
skills, good student morale and an 
emphasis on developing basic writing and 
reporting strengths makes the school one 
of the most effective in the country.” He 
was commenting on “an elite group of 
graduates,’ three of whom worked for 
Maclean's at the time. One of those 
reporters, Pamela Young, was the first 
person they hired right out of journalism 
school. Other graduates of the school 
have done equally well in finding 


of the character Sam Slick. The library, remem 
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clergy. Today, the Board is evolving to 
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employment. Marc Clarke is with 
Maclean’s Ottawa bureau, Peter Cheney, 
a feature writer for the Joronto Star, and 
Carole McDade is assignment editor for 
MITYV. King’s students are scattered all 
over the country and are working in every 
aspect of the media. 

Students graduating from high school 
can choose a four-year BJ(Honours) 


ss i Se ce 


degree in which they take the FYP pro- 
gram, then two years of a mixture of both 
arts and science courses at Dalhousie 
along with basic writing and reporting 
courses at King’s. The fourth year is 
taught completely in the Journalism 


department. The one-year BJ degree 
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students, who have already received a 
degree, take an intense combination of 
journalism courses. While the school 
concentrates on the print media, students 
are able to work at CKDU radio at 
Dalhousie and Halifax Cablevision and 
compulsory internships at various media 
outlets in Halifax/Dartmouth round out 
their training. 


Developing basic writing and reporting skills is one of the school’s greatest strengths 


A good measure of how the program 
has changed over the years is to take a 


_ look at what began as the King’s Watch 


and eventually evolved into the North End 
News. 


When George Bain came to the 
School of Journalism in 1979, he says his 
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greatest satisfaction came from getting a 
newspaper going. ‘““Before I got there the 
students were working on their own on 
the King’s Watch, a campus paper. I 
thought ‘this is useless’ and took it into 
the school. I wanted to make it more 
realistic and give the students some real 
life experience.” 

In the past year, the school launched 
a new community newspaper, the North 
End News, and its editors won a Group 
of Seven award from the province for 
contributing to the community. 

The Maclean-Hunter endowment 
brought prominent political advisor Tom 
Kent to teach a current Canadian politics 
class and when the Contemporary Studies 
program is implemented, the full-time 
professor will keep an office in the 
Journalism department. 

Cobden says the new program will 
give his students the opportunity to look 
at contemporary issues and developments. 
But, he says, “It won’t meet a need to 
inform our students about the immediate 
world.” He’s considering setting up a 
parallel course taught by a number of 
journalists, one to each decade, to deal 
with “information rather than knowledge.” 

“Like most journalists [’m very 
worried about the profession right now,’ 
he says. ““We think this program might be 
a way to influence journalism by giving 
journalists better training.” 


— Maggie Brown 
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wice a week Francine Giroux drives 

up to the Sisters of St. Martha’s con- 
vent in Charlottetown, P.E.I. In a base- 
ment room of the convent, Francine 
teaches a small group of nuns the graceful 
moves of Tai Chi, a martial art that falls 
somewhere between yoga and karate. The 
movements have different names such as 
“tiger go up the mountain” or “wide 
stork open his wings’ and these descrip- 
tions help the sisters remember where to 
put each hand and foot. 

The Tai Chi classes, which started last 
fall, have proven popular with older nuns 
because of the slower, gentler movements. 
The nuns range in age from 50 to 90 and 
they’ve all noticed a difference in their 
bodies. One sister says her joints don’t 
creak as much any more. 

Francine says, “It makes them grow 
in all kinds of ways and me too. I learn 
when I teach the class and the reward is 
seeing the nuns improve. That’s reward 
enough for me.’ The two classes that 
Francine teaches are volunteer. The 
32-year-old mother of three is busy with 


or baseball fans around the world, the 

familiar springtime command of “play 
ball’”’ is music to the ear. But for Edna 
Duncanson, it has even more signi- 
ficance. The native of Gaspereau, N.S., 
played professional baseball with the New 
York Bloomer Girls in 1935. And she was 
the only Canadian to play on that team. 

Based in Staten Island, N-Y., the 
Bloomer Girls were founded in 1910 by 
Margaret Nabel. Duncanson says the girls 
didn’t lose a game. “My biggest thrill in 
life was being accepted on a team that 
went undefeated in its 25 years of play,” 
She says. 

Duncanson started playing baseball at 
age five. “I learned to play ball on the 
schoolyard,” she says. “‘My five brothers 
taught me the rules of the game.’’ At age 
17, Duncanson went to visit a sister in 
New York. Watching her toss a ball in the 
streets, an acquaintance recognized her 
talents as a pitcher and arranged for a try- 
out with the Bloomer Girls. 

Before long, she was touring with the 
team, either toeing the slab [pitching 
mound] or protecting third base. The 
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Giroux: her reward is seeing her class of nuns, aged 50 to 90, benefit from Tai Chi 


her family but when the nuns were look- 
ing for someone to demonstrate the 
Chinese exercise, she answered the call. 

“There’s an aspect of Tai Chi you 
won't grasp right away,” says Francine. “It 
looks very easy...like you’re not doing 
too much.” 

The sisters practise for an hour every 
Monday and Friday. The class is physical- 
ly demanding but it’s also a chance to 
unwind. “‘There’s a spiritual dimension 
to it too,’ says Francine. That’s what 
makes it different from other exercise 
regimes available these days, she says. 
‘“They’re for the body. Tai Chi is for the 


Duncanson: Canada’s only Bloomer Girl 
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physical, mental and spiritual dimen- 
sions.” 

Unlike the other martial arts, there’s 
no kicking or yelling in Tai Chi. The only 
sound you'll hear is Francine’s voice 
as she instructs the sisters. And that 
quiet time refreshes both the nuns and 
Francine. 

The sisters love Francine and they love 
Tai Chi. As one nun says, “‘It sure is dif- 
ferent but it’s gentle and quiet. I came 
down one night to class, very tired and 
I said to myself, ‘oh, I just can’t go, but 
I came back from Francine’s class feel- 
ing a lot better”’ © — Suzanne Stanley 


Bloomer Girls played across the United 
States, notching up about 100 games per 
season. They even journeyed into Mexico 
and on one occasion played a game in 
Westville, N.S. 

The girls travelled from town to town 
in two open touring cars, taking on com- 
munity men’s teams at scheduled stops. 
They even took on the House of David, 
one of the better known touring mens’ 
teams of the day. Many of the House 
players were former major leaguers or 
young players on their way up. 

The Depression-torn ’30s were not 
good times for many, but baseball did 
much to take people’s minds off their 
troubles. ““Both men and women, young 
and old, turned out to watch the games,” 
Duncanson recalls. ““The bleachers were 
always full.” 

Duncanson returned home in 1936, 
when the team was dissolved. But her in- 
terest in sports didn’t wane. She played 
basketball, softball and even took up 
bowling. ‘““Basketball was always my best 
game,’ she says. But it was baseball that 
brought her notoriety. — Alice LeDuc 
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r. Hilary Rodriques practises den- 

tistry in Whitbourne, Nfld. about 50 
miles from St. John’s. He is also the 
town’s mayor and he has come up with 
a plan to increase employment and 
tourism in his community. 

For three years now, he has been 
working on perfecting his blueberry wine 
recipes. ‘“The semi-sweet and the dry are 


Rodriques got the idea for the winery 
from a friend, whose blueberry wine 
recipe matched many of the imports he 
had tried. The native of Tanzania, East 
Africa, came to Newfoundland 15 years 
ago to “look around.” He has been work- 
ing and investing in the province ever 
since. He started a mink ranch in the area 
as well as opening the only drugstore ser- 


For Rodriques practising dentistry goes hand-in-hand with running a town and making wine 


ready but I’m still working on a sparkling 
wine,’ says Rodriques. As soon as 
finances are in place Rodriques hopes 
to open the first winery in Newfoundland, 
right in Whitbourne. It will produce 
wines made from local blueberries as well 
as bottling products from Germany and 
California. He says seven new jobs would 
be created in the winery alone. 
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vicing 25,000 people in about 20 small 
communities. 

He plans to set up his winery in the 
old Markland Cottage Hospital which has 
been closed for a few years. But his ideas 
don’t end with making blueberry wine. 
He also intends to open a hospitality 
home in the same building, housing a fine 


dining restaurant. — Sheilagh Guy 
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Macaulay and Rogers: reaching the summit 


a 


fter 11 years of practise and per- 
severance, piper Bruce Macaulay 
and drummer Andrew Rogers have 
reached the summit of their careers as 
amateur musicians. They have each 
recently earned the title of Grade One 
Champion Supreme for their skill on a 
chosen instrument. 

The two Fredericton men, both stu- 
dents at the University of New Bruns- 
wick, acquired an interest in Scottish 
music as children. They developed their 
talents as members of the Fredericton 
Society of St. Andrew Pipe Band and 
have competed as soloists at various 
highland games in the region. 

In solo competition, drummers per- 
form a march and reel while pipers play 
a lament, march, reel and jig. Having 
reached the highest level of amateur 
proficiency, the two are now eligible to 
compete as professionals in the open 
category, for prizes of cash rather than 
trophies. Although Bruce will perform as 
an amateur at this year’s North American 
Championships, Andrew will enter at 
least one open competition in Scotland. 

Both musicians take as much satisfac- 
tion discussing their instruments as they 
do their titles. Bruce says his snare drum 
is the type especially designed for pipe 
bands. “‘There is a lot more tension on 
the head than on a brass band drum, 
which gives it a different sound.” 

As for Andrew, he says the bagpipes 
are ““very temperamental. They react to 
changes in the weather — to dryness and 
moisture. One day everything can be fine 
and the next you’ve got problems. But that 
doesn’t stop us. Canadian pipe bands and 
players are ranked among the best in 


the world.’ — Carol MacLeod 
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MacAusland Blankets 


Keep warm this winter in a beautiful Here is my order for beautiful 
wool blanket from MacAusland’s MacAusland’s blanket(s): Address 
Woollen Mills Ltd., of Bloomfield, # ___x $75 Teal Blue $ Postal Code 
PE.I. Knitted from Atlantic Canada i x S15. Red $ Telephone 
raw wool, a MacAusland’s blanket is # ___x $75 Burgundy $ _~—CViisa/Mastercard Number 
sure to become a family treasure. # ___ x $75 Royal blue $ Expiry date 

Insight Publishing is proud to be # ____x $75 White with stripe $ Signature 
offering these durable, Maritime N.S. residents add 10% tax $ 
crafted, 100% virgin wool blankets: Shipping charges per blanket 
Size: Double (72” x 90”) (ce SLSR SS 


Price: $75 (plus shipping and Total Order $ 


handling) per blanket. Satisfaction Please find enclosed my cheque or (Have your Visa or Mastercard number 
guaranteed — just return the money order, or charge to my ready) (Offer good only in Canada. Sorry, 
merchandise within thirty (30) days for — Visa/Mastercard number. Please ship to no COD orders accepted. Allow 4 — 6 

a full refund. the following Canadian address. weeks delivery) 


Mail to: Insight Publishing, 5502 
Atlantic St., Halifax, N.S., B3H 1G4 
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ernment has been pursuing a plan to 

build a multi-billion dollar project 
to feed coal-fired electricity to New 
England via what would be the longest 
undersea cable in the world. The pursuit 
has been quiet. The government would 
have preferred a lot of noise but neither 
the public nor the formerly gaga press has 
been able to generate any enthusiasm. 
Having seen this sort of thing once too 
often, they have apparently concluded that 
it’s a lot of baloney. 

At hearings in February to determine 
a power rate increase, where various an- 
noyed interests looked suspiciously into 
the Nova Scotia Power Corporation 
(NSPC) and all its works, a couple of ex- 
perts in utility financing from Toronto 
added zest to that point of view. One said 
the NSPC, with a $1.6 billion debt, was 
in the worst financial shape of any 
publicly-operated utility in Canada. The 
other said the NSPC’s debt would prevent 
it from raising cash for its undersea cable 
project, which also involves four gigan- 
tic power plants in eastern Nova Scotia 
that would double the province’s coal- 
fired power generation. The idea behind 
the scheme is that, since private investors 
would fall all over themselves to get a 
piece of the action, it wouldn’t cost the 
taxpayer a cent — and pigs would fly. 

Premier John Buchanan dismissed 
these characters as typical Toronto 
grinches who are always badmouthing 
everything that’s good and true about 
Atlantic Canada. 

In other words we still haven’t left the 
era of the Great Hot Air Projects in Atlan- 
tic Canada. Why Atlantic politicians — 
primarily those of Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland — continue to court humilia- 
tion and disaster with these boondoggles 
is something for a battery of shrinks to 
figure out. Whether it’s a question of 
delusions of grandeur, masochistic addic- 
tion (no matter how spectacular the last 
flop, they’re always right back for more) 
or a yen for kinky politics, it’s obviously 
a psychological problem. There’s nothing 
in normal human logic to explain it. 

No amount of past or present ex- 
perience seems capable of making an im- 
pression on these hawkers of economic 
illusion. Right on cue, for example, just 
as the great Nova Scotia cable caper is 
being flashed up (the first $1 million has 
been blown by the NSPC in preparatory 
work so far and proposals for $5 million 
worth of studies have been called for) the 
great Newfoundland cucumber caper is 


- or some time the Nova Scotia gov- 
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Flying pigs and megaprojects 


coming to its preordained ignoble end. 

Whenever yet another hot air scheme 
— in particular an energy megaproject 
for export — is conjured from the East 
Coast mists, I feel moved to deliver my 
thumbnail megaproject history in order 
to put the thing in perspective. 

Out of a dozen or more major energy 
projects that have been presented as 
manna from heaven to the job-starved 
wretches of these shores over the past two 
decades, only three have seen the light of 
day: John Shaheen’s Come-by-Chance, 
Nfld. refinery, the Churchill Falls, 
Labrador hydroelectric project and the 
Point LePreau, N.B. nuclear reactor. The 
first two were unmitigated disasters. The 
refinery was mothballed forthwith and 
Churchill Falls, which works well 
enough, delivers all its benefits to 
Quebec. LePreau is the only one that 
works economically and that’s mainly 
supplying the domestic market. 


You cant double 
the burning of coal 
while cleaning up 


the environment 


The most absurd scheme of all also 
involved a submarine cable to New 
England from western Nova Scotia. This 
was a plan by American entrepreneurs, 
seriously entertained first by the Tory 
government of the late *60s then by the 
following Liberal one, to build 12 nuclear 
reactors, each nearly twice the size of the 
LePreau reactor, on an island near the 
coast of Shelburne County. 

In some ways, though, the scheme that 
most closely resembles the present one 
was Fundy tidal power. Gerald Regan 
thumped the tubs for this one throughout 
his reign and John Buchanan picked it up 
thereafter. Sure-fire go-aheads for a mam- 
moth project harnessing the tides of the 
Bay of Fundy, expressed in sweeping 
headlines in The Chronicle Herald, came 
as regularly as the spring tides. Whenever 
any New York banker let John Buchanan 
in the door he took it as final proof that 
billions would soon flow and Fundy 


power was at hand. 

The newspaper headlines have disap- 
peared but Buchanan is full of the same 
news regarding his cable project when- 
ever he shuffles through New England 
which, he would have us believe, is 
desperate for this power. Yet when the 
Halifax newspaper reporters phoned, 
New England power experts pooh-poohed 
it as the last of various options. 

There have been other schemes — the 
Trans-Quebec and Maritimes natural gas 
pipeline of a decade ago, Hibernia oil, 
Venture natural gas, a petrochemical 
complex at the Strait of Canso, a liquefied 
natural gas terminal at Saint John, 
undersea power cables and pipelines 
hither and yon. All of it illusion (in- 
cluding, in my estimation, the latest go- 
ahead for Hibernia, which will stall with 
the upcoming recession). 

These schemes are more than embar- 
rassments. They are more, too, than 
wasted money, time and political energy. 
They warp public policy and keep these 
provinces in the nation’s eye as political 
and financial backwaters. 

The underwater cable scheme is a 
case in point. It emerges from the Nova 
Scotia government’s single-minded 
obsession with coal as an energy source. 
In carrying what could be a sound policy 
to extremes it has squelched alternate 
sources of energy and made Nova Scotia 
the most reactionary energy jurisdiction 
in Canada, not to mention the one closest 
to insolvency. 

It has also placed Nova Scotia in a 
hypocritical position regarding pollution. 
As part of its “New PC” rebirth from the 
scandals of the past three years, the 
Buchanan government has discovered the 
environment. Perhaps noticing that you 
can’t double the burning of coal while 
cleaning up the environment, it did not 
mention the cable scheme in its last 
throne speech. 

The cable scheme faces high con- 
struction costs, market uncertainties, 
uphill competition from other power 
sources and engineering problems yet to 
be overcome. There’s also the fact that the 
NSPC and its backer, the provincial 
government, are up to their eyeballs in 
debt. And there’s a recession coming. 

The cable caper is, in short, dead in 
the water. If the ““New PCs”’ are really 
new, they’ll drop the nonsense before it 
costs any more money and swear off 
any similar nonsense in future. Don’t 
count on it, though. It’s a psychological 
problem. 3 
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A tribute 
to spring 


The Gowrie House in Sydney Mines celebrates 
spring with a menu featuring fresh, local foods 


by Bob LeDrew 
lifford Matthews and Ken Tutty 
attribute the success of their res- 
taurant to “‘the fact that we have 
fresh food, freshly prepared.” Matthews, 
who says he doesn’t believe in compro- 
mising quality, personally chooses all of 
the food that is served in the Gowrie 
House in Sydney Mines, N.S. He also 
makes the most of local and seasonal 
foods which, at this time of year, include 
strawberries, Cape Breton lamb and farm 
salmon. ““We grow our own herbs, our own 
leeks and all other produce comes from 
a family farm about 10 miles from here.” 

The freshness of the ingredients com- 
bined with quick and careful preparation 
results in memorable dishes. Since 
Matthews and Tutty opened their small, 
private restaurant and inn in 1982, it has 
garnered rave reviews from locals and 
tourists. For Cape Bretoners, “going to 
the Gowrie” has come to mean a superb 
meal served on fine china in an atmos- 
phere of grace and dignity. 

The Gowrie House sits among 
modern: split-level houses, not too far 
from an old, abandoned coal mine. The 
Georgian house, built in 1830 and owned 
by the prominent Archibald family for 145 
years, is mansion-like by the standards of 
Sydney Mines, which holds only memo- 
ries of the prosperity which led to its 
establishment. 

Part of the reason for the Gowrie’s 
reputation is the control which the two 
men exert over their clientele. The Gowrie 
opens only to people with reservations 
and Matthews and Tutty keep a tight 
rein on the number of customers. This 
allows Matthews to buy food specifically 
for that evening and to plan his menu 
much more precisely. It also allows for 
more efficient cooking by Matthews and 
his part-time staff. 7 

“The maximum number of people 
here for an evening is about 40,” says 
Matthews. “That means that we can 
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prepare everything more or less individ- 
ually for each guest — we don’t precook 
things and I don’t even own a steam table. 
The food is taken right from the stove to 
the table. That’s something that can’t 
happen at a larger restaurant and people 
notice the difference.” 

Two dishes that have become spring 
signatures for the Gowrie are their chilled 
strawberry soup and Cape Breton farm 
salmon with hollandaise sauce. No dish 
could be more symbolic of spring in 
Atlantic Canada than sweet, refreshing 
strawberry soup. The Cape Breton farm 
salmon is lightly poached and served with 
a sauce that accentuates its fine flavour 
and texture. Matthews says, “‘I like to use 
Cape Breton farm salmon whenever I 
can. They aren’t as big as some of the 
salmon available from other places but 
they are extremely good fish.” 

The most popular dessert item on the 
menu year round is hazelnut meringue 
torte which Matthews has made more 
than a thousand times. Although he says 
he sometimes feels like taking it off the 
menu, he doesn’t dare. 


Chilled strawberry soup 


4 cups fresh strawberries 
’a-Y% cup sugar 
1 cup sour cream 
2 cups ice water 
1 cup dry red wine 
mint leaves 

Purée berries in blender or food pro- 
cessor. Add sugar to taste and sour cream. 
Mix well. Add water and wine, correct 
sweetening. Chill for at least an hour. 
Garnish with mint leaves. Serves 6. 


Poached Cape Breton farm salmon 


2 small bay leaves 

2 sprigs parsley 

12 pepper corns, cracked 
3 qts. water 

1 small onion 


1 carrot, cut into quarters 
1 stalk of celery 
2 tsp. salt 
juice and rind of 1 lemon 
1 cup white wine 
4-5 lb. salmon 
Make a bouquet garni by combining 
bay leaves, parsley and pepper corns in 
a small piece of cheese cloth and tie 
with string. Bring all ingredients, except 
salmon, to a boil in a poacher or large 
kettle and simmer for 20 minutes. 
Carefully add whole salmon to liquid. 
Return to a boil and gently poach for 
10 minutes per inch of fish measured at 
its thickest part. Remove from poacher, 
carefully remove skin and fins and serve 
portions with hollandaise sauce and 
chopped parsley. 
Quick hollandaise sauce 
2 egg yolks 
1 tsp. Dijon mustard 
juice of a large lemon 
1 cup very hot melted butter, half salted, 
half unsalted 
Blend first three ingredients in blender 
or processor. Slowly add butter in steady 
stream until sauce thickens somewhat. 
Butter must be hot to cook egg yolks. 
Remove from bowl. Keep hot in a double 
boiler or bain marie. 


Hazelnut meringue torte 
whites of 4 large eggs 
pinch of salt 
Ye tsp. cream of tartar 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup hazelnuts, chopped 
Filling 
3 squares semi-sweet chocolate 
4 cup whipping cream 
Frosting 
1 pt. whipping cream (less %4 cup) 
1% tbs. sugar 
1% tbs. fine ground coffee, not instant 
‘4 cup chopped hazelnuts 

In a metal bowl, whip egg whites and 
salt until foamy. Add cream of tartar and 
whip until stiff. Add sugar slowly, one 
tablespoon at a time. Whip until stiff 
peaks form and meringue mixture is 
shiny. Fold in the chopped hazelnuts. 

On a foil covered sheet, mark two 
6-inch circles. Cover with meringue 
mixture and place in a 250° oven for 
1% hours. Turn off heat and let meringue 
layers cool. 

For filling, combine whipping cream 
and chocolate in a pot over low heat and 
stir until melted and smooth. Spread on 
flat sides of meringue layers and chill 
until chocolate hardens. Assemble. 

For frosting, whip the whipping 
cream with sugar until thick. Add the 
ground coffee. Whip until of spreading 
consistency and frost top and sides of 
torte. Sprinkle top of torte with chopped 
hazelnuts and decorate with additional 
whipped cream as desired. Refrigerate 
and use same day as prepared. 
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In search of palatable profits 


laughter is most efficiently accom- 
plished,’ chirped the instructions, 


“by inserting four heads at a time 
between the outstretched thumb and 
fingers of one hand and severing them in 
one motion with a stout pair of kitchen 
shears.” 

That’s how close I was to becoming 
the bobolink czar of eastern North 
America. I might have done for quail 
what the colonel did for chicken. The 
bubble burst when I realized I didn’t have 
the stuff it takes to snuff them. Until that 
moment of truth, Quail — the Raising of, 
For Fun and Profit in Your Spare Time — 
were to be my tickets out of the rat race 
and into the golden years. 

What few books I could find in the 
public library gave me every encourage- 
ment. Discriminating restaurants from 
Come By Chance to San Diego were 
standing by to snap up the tasty miniscule 
fowl. I needed only a small space in 
garage or basement. 

You sent off a few dollars and your 
breeding stock came back in the next 
mail. I naturally decided on a species of 
quail said to be ““much favoured for 
centuries by the Imperial Japanese 
Household.” What was good enough for 
the Son of Heaven was darned well good 
enough for the neighbours. 

Not that the neighbours should have 
any complaints. I had it in black and white 
that my quail plantation down behind the 
laundry hamper would produce only a 
soothing sound “““‘like large raindrops 
falling into a quiet pool.” You’d get more 
disturbance of the peace than that on 
Saturday night in a convent. 

Nor was there any danger of turning 
the basement into another Bedford Basin. 
African violet fanciers, I was assured by 
all the literature, were mad keen for quail 
droppings. You merely tweezered the 
spoor into a Cuisinart together with a 
handful of potting soil and here was a 
whole spin-off industry. 

A hardy, undemanding bird, your 
quail, and subject to few diseases. Sudden 
noise was the only thing to watch for as 
this made them bounce into the air and 
concuss themselves on the ceilings of 
their coops. No fears here as there’d be 
no louder sound than that of the propri- 
etor of Quail Enterprises Ltd. turning the 
pages of his Homer in the original Greek. 

All the pieces came together perfectly. 
Ere two or three successful breeding 
seasons had passed I might even be ahead 
of the game enough to hire on a ranch 
foreman. This would leave me free to 
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travel and drum up new quail markets in 
Paris and Tokyo. 

There had been scattered warnings in 
the literature but in the general euphoria 
of working out other details of a world- 
wide quail conglomerate I ignored these. 
A plain chat with the children was 
strongly advised in one of the manuals. 
‘““Beware of the Bambi complex,” it said. 

As the latest in a long line of baby seal 
bashers it isn’t always easy for me to come 
to grips with a kinder, gentler world. I’ve 
had to learn the hard way that though you 
may try to hide it under the french fries 
or stick bits of parsley in it, the youngsters 
will still go into hysterics if the victual 
in question once played even a minor role 
in a Walt Disney movie. 

Particularly when they’re in the for- 
mative years you spend much time 
explaining to them that the mushrooms 
on their plates are in no way related to 
the mushrooms wearing a little red scarf 
who danced in the conga line in Fantasia. 


The Bambi complex 
dashed all hope 
of a luxury condo 
in Bermuda 


It finally hit me and it hit me hard. 
The innocent question would be lisped, 
“What did you do today, Daddy?” and 
the only answer could be ‘“‘whacked the 
heads off tiny live birds with a stout pair 
of kitchen shears.” It just wouldn’t suit. 

Even as the dream exploded I cast 
about desperately for some palatable 
method of quail butchery. Would pitching 
a firecracker among them cause mass 
vertical takeoff and simultaneous con- 
cussion? If I threw in our 21-pound tabby 
and turned quickly away while loudly 
whistling the 1812 Overture? Definitely 
not — quality control would be shot all 
to hell. 

And so I said a sad farewell to the 
dream of El Rancho Bobolink Inc., a 
piece of entrepreneurial daring that might 
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have done for the Newfoundland economy 
what hothouse cucumbers could not. 

Bang went the villa in Bermuda, 
exploded against the cruel reality of the 
Bambi Complex. I gave up all notions 
of carving out a personal niche within 
the capitalist system. My basement will 
lie forever fallow of chinchilla herds, 
earthworm colonies and mushroom 
plantations. 

In any case, the tax man and his 
minions can now make it all but impos- 
sible for the aspiring capitalist. A blizzard 
of regulations, a storm of paper and 
cascades of red tape await those who 
would step out of the nine-to-five shuffle. 
Starting small, that former hope of the 
western world, hasn’t got the chance of 
a third child in China. 

That farm out west bit the dust long 
ago. So has that later escape route which 
once held out salvation for urban lunch- 
can convicts — the franchise down east. 
I mean, what else is there left to do to a 
chicken leg or a muddy car? 

The urge is still strong but the field 
has narrowed to the point of being self- 
destructive. There are two signs out in 
front of every fifth rural dwelling between 
St. John’s and. the Quebec border. 
““Mona’s Unisex Hairstyling Salon’ and, 
out back, ““Bob’s Chainsaw and Snow- 
mobile Repair.” 

One of the last holdouts of private 
enterprise was what was called the ‘““mom 
and pop shop’, what used to be called in 
Newfoundland the “‘groc’ and conf ” — 
because the shopfront was usually too 
small to bear a sign reading groceries and 
confectionery. Mom and Pop are now 
chained and computerized in Chicago. 

For the first 400 years in Atlantic 
Canada the fishery was open to private 
enterprise. Often a dismal prospect, yes, 
but open. Even the most woebegone, 
witless character could push a few feet off 
from the shore in an unpainted tub and, 
with a string and a hook, jig up a few 
original dollars. 

There’s only one of these guys left 
now, as far as I know, and he’s the one 
who does the Bank of Nova Scotia TV 
commercials. 

So, too, have I given up on my inter- 
national quail-rearing consortium down 
in the laundry room. I’m stuck with doing 
what I’ve always done. Watch for my next 
book, The Joy of Zen Quail Raising, the 
Sequel. 

In the hopeful case Greenpeace calls 
for my assassination I’ve kept my Bermu- 
dian real estate options open. 


ATLANTIC INSIGHT, MAY 1989 


INTRODUCING THE WORLD'S FIRST 
TWO-WHEELED HATCHBACK. 


Youre looking at the new 
Pacific Coast from Honda. It’s a 
sport/touring motorcycle with 
a rear body that swings up to re- 
veal two large storage compart- 
ments. That’s why we call it a 
hatchback. 

For short daily hops or long, 
weekend adventures, there’s 
never been a motorcycle quite 
like it. 

The Pacific Coast’s design 
philosophy sprang from an ideal 
of easy-to-operate, comfortable 
rideability. 

And success- 
ful theory be- 
came ultra- 
sophisticated 


fact in its powerful, liquid-cooled 
800cc V-twin engine, long wheel- 
base and deep-padded seat. 

The aerodynamic bodywork 
offers outstanding internal venti- 
lation and external air manage- 
ment. Tubular steel ‘bumpers’ 
hidden within the front body 
Shell help prevent ‘drop down’ 
damage. 

All told, the Pacific Coast 
delivers supreme com- 
fort and control as the 
kilometres unroll. 

If you'd like 


to explore the Pacific Coast, 
see a Honda dealer 
about a test ride. 


He'll give you the details on our 
new “Come ride with us” test 
ride program. 

Be sure to ask about Honda’s 
new Pacific Coast lease program 
as well. 

After that, you could be rid- 
ing the Wave of the Future. 


Come ride with us. 


RIDE SMART. RIDE SAFELY. Always wear a helmet, proper clothing and eye protection when you ride your Honda motorcycle or scooter. Remember, 
the way you ride reflects upon all riders. Don’t drink and ride. Be a specialist. Take a Canada Safety Council Motorcycle Rider Training Course. 
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The way we see it, the less time you spend worrying about your motor, the more youll 
have to enjoy it. That explains why Mercury’s small fishing engines boast conveniences 
like an exclusive, patented tiller handle. With shifting, steering, throttle and stop func- 
tions right at your fingertips. Plus one-pull starts. Quiet, insulated cowls. 
And lightweight, compact design. 

Of course, even though we build Mercs so you can forget about 
them, there is a time when youll want to remember our outboards. 


When youre ready to buy one. Let The Legend Move You. 


